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The Quarterly Revisited 


The quarterly of the nineteen-fifties is no longer avant garde; it is aca- 
demic and cautious. This is the essential point in an analysis of literary 
journals by Mr. Granville Hicks when he revisited them in a recent issue 
of The New Leader. After reading the autumn numbers of the Partisan, 
Hudson, Kenyon, and Sewanee Reviews, Mr. Hicks concluded that the 
quarterlies underemphasize fiction in favor of poetry, that they seldom en- 
courage fresh and unconventional talent and prefer to discuss the safe and 
established about whom confirmed judgments are “in.” 

Whatever the difficulties in drawing such conclusions from individual 
issues of any journal, these problems are compounded by the narrowness 
of Mr. Hicks’ sample. One might mention Accent, the refurbished Prairie 
Schooner and Chicago Review among others, but it cannot be our purpose 
to speak for the many quarterlies omitted from Mr. Hicks’ analysis. How- 
ever, we might add a few facts about Western Review, a journal which for 
twenty-one years has been consistently devoted to the new writer and the 
publication of good fiction. Moreover, although it has enjoyed the support 
of a large state university for nearly ten years, Western Review has focused 
attention on precisely those writers whose absence from the literary jour- 
nals Mr. Hicks deplores. Of course, the review publishes essays on Gra- 
ham Greene or Apollinaire, but in its Examination of New Writers series it 
has also included appraisals of writers like Saul Bellow, Theodore Roethke, 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark, J. D. Salinger, Nelson Algren and many others 
as yet unhallowed by decisive critical verdicts. 

At the same time Mr. Hicks raises a larger question posed by the grow- 
ing identification of all the arts with academic institutions. But in our in- 
creasingly organized times it does not seem proper to place the entire bur- 
den of a generation on the shoulders of university sponsored quarterlies, 
or of magazines tinged by academic atmosphere. The longing for the live- 
lier nineteen-thirties, and their more palpable insecurities, which is such 
a deep undercurrent in Mr. Hicks’ thought, is shared by many of us who 
feel that the strenuous Edwardian revival of our time is ephemeral and 
ghostly. But an academic stance does not of itself entail staidness or pon- 
derous conformity. Drawing on significant experience, writers have both 
freedom and opportunity to create successfully within the framework of 
universities which are far readier to accept intrinsic artistic values than the 
commercial society at large usually is. That artists have availed themselves 
of this opportunity is demonstrated by the many exciting stories of “aca- 
demic” writers appearing in the pages of literary quarterlies. 

R.F. 
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Graham Greene 


A Hint of an Explanation 


BY BARBARA SEWARD 


GRAHAM GREENE AND his British publishers have declared that The 
Quiet American marks a great alteration in his work. Although this 
is far from true, we do find in the new book surface changes which 
help us to uncover the source of a complex vision of life that has 
been Greene’s from the beginning. For what Greene has actually done 
is to simplify his material by removing from it most traces of explicit 
Catholicism. The familiar obsessions—good and evil, death, pain, vi- 
olence, pity, and innocence—still form the novel's emotional focus; 
the familiar protagonist—Greene’s seedy, sensitive individual trapped 
in an impossible moral dilemma-—still carries the novel’s theme. But 
since the Catholic question of sin is not at issue in this book, guilt in 
our usual, secular sense is thrown into sharp relief as its chief mo- 
tivating force, as the force that underlies the obsessions and deter- 
mines the hero's behavior. “We have so few ways in which to assuage 
the sense of guilt,” says Fowler; and we as readers suddenly realize 
that he has crystallized in an instant the dominant theme not only 
of this but of almost all Greene’s novels to date. Re-examining the 
range of these novels in the light of insight gained from the latest, we 
see that guilt, though often hidden beneath despair or pity, has been 
the most basic ingredient in Greene’s central characters; that the 
fierce conscience driving these tormented heroes also drives their 
tormented author; that it goes a long way towards explaining the few 
unpleasant biases which limit Greene’s vision and the virtues of sym- 
pathy and tolerance which give to that vision much of its strength. 
Guilt is of course not a simple emotion. It is generally entangled 
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with a sense of worthlessness and often results in a need to suffer 
retribution. In Graham Greene both components are present. 
Through his novels and entertainments from earliest to latest can be 
traced variations upon a single, central fantasy, resembling in outline 
the familiar pattern of crime and punishment, but betraying through 
notable deviations the attitudes and insights of a man oppressed with 
guilt. For where guilt is commonly presented as a consequence of 
crime, in Greene’s self-distrusting characters it is often cause of crime 
as well; where punishment is commonly a deserved but dreaded even- 
tuality, in Greene’s characters it is often self-sought or self-inflicted. 
Furthermore, the whole journey from guilt through retribution, which 
is commonly reserved for doers of evil, becomes in Greene’s novels 
the prerogative of good men and the chief differential between the 
good and the deficient. Assuming that corruption is inescapable and 
that suffering is man’s sole means of expiation, Greene repeatedly 
favors his redeemable characters with a sense of guilt so over- 
whelming that it exists with or without precipitating situations and 
demands for its appeasement an appalling price of pain. 

Before the development of these attitudes in the moral design of 
Greene’s novels is examined more specifically, it is important to con- 
sider their relation to Catholicism. Since Greene’s point of view is 
in many ways consistent with Catholic doctrines of sin and atonement, 
one might be tempted to attribute his concern with sin to his religious 
persuasion. However, within a structure as broad as Catholicism, a 
man’s choice of emphasis is significant, especially so if the man is 
known for distorting what he stresses. Moreover, Greene himself 
has most explicitly stated that his awareness of sin was not the result 
but the predecessor of his faith: “Religion might later explain it to 
me in other terms, but the pattern was already there—perfect evil 
walking the world where perfect good can never walk again” (The 
Lost Childhood). On the other hand, while the Church is not ac- 
countable for Greene’s sense of guilt itself, it is accountable to an 
extent for the form and structure given that guilt. The Catholic faith 
has provided Greene with a traditional pattern of belief supporting 
and augmenting his particular convictions and saving him perhaps 
from Kafkaesque extremes of tormented hyper-subjectivity. And not 
only has the Church provided a universal, objective background for 
his concern with sin and suffering, but, on the more hopeful side, its 
allowance that evil itself may be a possible source of good has pro- 
vided him with a means of finding in the sin-sick human world an 
ultimately affirmative vision. 

For Greene good is invariably filtered through evil. Mankind for 
him has so fallen from grace that good cannot exist in a pure state, 
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cannot exist unmixed with sin. In the beginning there was innocence, 
and still in primitive areas of the world (such as the Africa of Journey 
Without Maps), or in sheltered children or childlike adults, we can 
find fading traces of our lost heritage. But such traces are no longer 
cause for joy. Sin is our present condition and guilt alone points the 
way to redemption. Although it is commonly believed that Greene 
equates innocence with goodness, there seems little real evidence for 
this opinion in his novels. It is true that he expresses nostalgia for the 
lost state of the individual and the race, nostalgia for a time when one 
was free of guilt because one was free of the knowledge of sin. It is 
true that this nostalgia colors his treatment of every innocent child 
or semi-adult in his novels. It colors, for example, Scobie’s feelings 
for Helen Rolt, whose innocence heightens his sense of pity and duty 
towards her; it colors the whisky-priest’s affection for the child Coral, 
whose innocence links her in his mind with his own no longer inno- 
cent daughter; it colors the whole contrast between childhood’s nat- 
ural happiness and maturity’s consciousness of contamination that is 
one of the dominant motifs throughout The Ministry of Fear; and it 
colors Fowler's grudging but real affection for Pyle, who is because 
of his innocence the one truly principled person in The Quiet Amer- 
ican. Yet Greene does not view innocence as either an ideal or a 
desirable condition. 

Innocence is paradoxically undesirable for the very reason that it 
evokes nostalgia. For innocence, being free of all knowledge of evil, 
is unconsumed by the agony of guilt. But the world the innocent 
person must exist in is our fallen world of evil, pain, and guilt; and 
in order to achieve the prime virtue of love, he must sooner or later 
become aware of bleak reality. “Happiness should always be qual- 
ified by a knowledge of misery,” says Arthur Rowe, thinking back 
with some distaste on the “rather gross, complacent, parasitic 
stranger” he had been during his amnesiac period of innocence (The 
Ministry of Fear). And the whisky-priest, remembering his own in- 
nocent past, thinks further along identical lines: “What an unbearable 
creature he must have been in those days—and yet in those days he 
had been comparatively innocent . . . Then, in his innocence, he had 
felt no love for anyone: now in his corruption he had learnt” (The 
Power and the Glory). Personal corruption and the suffering it en- 
tails are essential to the attainment of love, for love in Graham Greene 
involves pity or compassion, and unless one has experienced pain and 
guilt in one’s own life, one can feel no compassion for the pain and 
guilt of others. Innocence, being ignorant of good and evil, is as in- 
capable of love as it is of sin, is in fact a morally negative condition 
uninvolved in the struggle of our latter-day life. 
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Worse still, the innocent person, being ignorant, can become an 
actual menace to the world he cannot understand. Pyle, serving demo- 
cracy with plastic bombs, or Helen, destroying Scobie’s life with love, 
‘are dangerous because of the naive idealism which blinds them to the 
realities around them and because of the response their innocence 
evokes in whatever feeling people their lives become entangled with. 
“Innocence must die young if it isn’t to kill the souls of men,” says 
Scobie (The Heart of the Matter); and Fowler enlarges on Scobie’s 
point: “Innocence always calls mutely for protection, when we would 
be so much wiser to guard ourselves against it: innocence is like a 
dumb leper who has lost his bell, wandering the world meaning no 
harm.” Coming too late upon corruption-ridden days, innocence is 
then no longer durable or desirable. Nostalgia for the guilt-free state 
of innocence must be tempered by awareness of its limitations; the 
guilt-tormented man must recognize that it is in his very torment his 
salvation lies. Although innocence serves a definite purpose in 
Greene’s novels, its purpose is not that of exemplifying ideal good. 
Rather, the innocent characters, being themselves outside the realm 
of good or evil, are able to serve as accurate measures of the good and 
evil in those around them. Those capable of good respond to inno- 
cence with a mingled sense of pity and protective, if often tragically 
misdirected, duty towards an evanescent, rare, and vulnerable con- 
dition. Those incapable of good respond with anything from callous 
exploitation to unmitigated sadism. In either case the innocent person 
plays an important but nonetheless secondary role, the role of agent 
in exposing the forces of good and evil which are the primary subject 
of Graham Greene’s novels. 

Since goodness stems not from innocence but from guilt, Greene 
must comb the realms of evil for redeeming hints of virtue. Invari- 
ably these hints are to be found in men of anguished conscience, while 
unredeemable ugliness exists in men who bear no load of guilt. The 
latter group in Greene’s novels takes in the whole ordinary world, all 
of those who seek and find success and happiness in life. “Point me 
out the happy man,” says Scobie, “and I will point you out either 
egotism, selfishness, evil—or else an absolute ignorance.” From ab- 
solute ignorance to evil the range is great. Pious, church-going women 
in The Power and the Glory, harmless but complacent in their un- 
charitable self-righteousness, are among the invincibly ignorant. 
Ruthless, successful exploiters of others for personal gain, such as 
Colleoni in Brighton Rock or Cholmondely in This Gun for Hire, are 
among the insidiously evil. And between these two extremes lies the 
“great middle law-abiding class,” peopled by plump, self-satisfied 
individuals such as the American government workers in the back- 
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ground of The Quiet American or sensual, fun-loving Ida in the fore- 
ground of Brighton Rock. But whether harmless, vicious, or a little 
of both, all of these types have in common one fundamental quality 
which marks each alike as an object of Graham Greene’s contempt. 
Too old or too worldly to be excused as innocent, they are able to be 
happy in the fallen world because they are insensitive both to the 
spiritual evil that pervades our era and to the personal corruption 
each of us bears within. 

These characters are in fact condemned because they fail to be 
overwhelmed by feelings of guilt and self-contempt. They can laugh 
and enjoy life, can enjoy food and drink and sex, because they neither 
despise nor have to lacerate themselves. While Cholmondely is also 
an underhanded killer, Ida Arnold is nothing worse than warm- 
hearted, jolly, and well-meaning. Yet she and Cholmondely receive 
a like degree of scorn, and both are made disgusting at least as much 
through their sensuality as through the hurt they bring to others. “He 
was fat, he was vulgar,” writes Greene of Cholmondely, “but he gave 
an impression of great power as he sat there with the cream dripping 
from his mouth.” And of big-breasted Ida he writes with comparable 
contempt: “She bore the same relation to passion as a peep show. She 
sucked the chocolate between her teeth and smiled, her plump toes 
working in the rug, waiting for Mr. Corkery—just a great big blos- 
soming surprise.” Food is all right, sex is all right, but the thing that 
is not all right is enjoyment. Greene's sympathetic characters are not 
often presented eating, but when they are it is such a meal as the 
whiskey-priest’s starved gnawing at a dying dog’s fly-covered bone. 
They are more often shown in love, but the price of love is always 
as tragic as that between Helen and Scobie in The Heart of the 
Matter, that between Sarah and Bendrix in The End of the Affair, or 
that between Phuong and Fowler in The Quiet American. The things 
of this earth are acceptable, can even be tinged with a kind of beauty, 
but always with the one proviso that they give rise to pain and not 
to joy. 

To an extent this masochistic outlook fits in with Greene’s Ca- 
tholicism. If sin is the cause of a whole world’s misery, and suffering 
is the one means to atonement, the happy or self-satisfied can be seen 
as spiritually obtuse. But the Catholic faith is not incompatible with 
a love of human life, nor can it be held accountable for the extremes 
to which Greene carries his horror. For, going beyond passive dis- 
gust, Greene shows an active desire for violence to destroy com- 
placency and success. In The Lost Childhood he looks with favor on 
“the sense of doom that lies over success—the feeling that the pen- 
dulum is about to swing,” explaining that “only the pendulum ensures 
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that after all in the end justice is done.” And in the same volume’s 
concluding essay, he links this pendulum clearly to violence, whose 
manifestations in World War II he finds remarkably welcome: “It 
[violence] had to be there to satisfy that moral craving for the just 
and reasonable expression of human nature left without belief.” Fur- 
thermore, in the novels themselves violence is often the key note, and 
the dealers of violence as often as not are regarded with sympathy. 
Fowler, for example, is largely exonerated for the betrayal of Pyle 
because Pyle is the dangerous dupe of American complacency. And 
still more significant is the fact that Greene’s two most criminally 
violent characters, Raven in This Gun for Hire and Pinkie in Brighton 
Rock, appear as relatively sympathetic counterparts to his two most 
self-satisfied, Cholmondely and Ida. Clearly, success and self-satis- 
faction are so antithetical to Greene that even murder is preferred, 
provided the murderer hates himself. 

With the help of Péguy and T. S. Eliot, Greene is able up to a point 
to force this anti-social preference into his Catholic framework. From 
Péguy he derives the idea that the sinner is second only to the saint 
in depth of spiritual vision, and from Eliot comes the opinion that 
the most contemptible of all men are those not big enough to be 
damned, the spiritually unconscious who people the wasteland of the 
world. “It wasn't evil,” writes Greene of our vast, ordinary, secular 
society, “it wasn’t anything at all, it was just the drugstore and the 
Coca-Cola, the hamburger, the sinless empty graceless chromium 
world” (The Lawless Roads). Since our reality is spiritual, and in 
the human world spiritual evil seems more pervasive than spiritual 
good, those who are evil and aware of their evil, those who know- 
ingly damn themselves, have at least an awareness of truth though 
they may use it in the wrong way. -But a loathing for worldliness, 
happiness, and success even when they are relatively harmless, and 
a preference for suffering, sin, and failure even in homicidal forms, 
can hardly be laid at the door of the Church. Greene is pushing his 
religion farther than it will go when he uses it to vindicate an essen- 
tially unCatholic preference for conscious spiritual evil over un- 
knowing secular veniality. 

Not Catholicism, then, but a strong inner sense of identity with 
the criminal outcasts of the earth determines Greene’s preference for 
the suffering sinner over the satisfied average person. This sense of 
identity, generally seen in his sympathy with all sufferers no matter 
how culpable they may be, is specifically seen in his treatment of 
Pinkie, the most culpable he has created. For Pinkie is given child- 
hood memories from Greene’s personal store (the pregnant girl with 
her head on the tracks, the cement playground at school ); he is given 
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to an extreme the sadistic desires Greene felt as a child (“Like a reve- 
lation, when I was fourteen, I realized the pleasure of cruelty . . .” 
Journey Without Maps); and he is honored with the same phrase 
Greene applies to his own early years: “Hell lay around him in his 
infancy.” Pinkie is not Greene, but he is what Greene might have 
been, and he reveals the self-distrust that colors Greene’s outlook on 
the world. For a man who feels that he and a murderer are brothers 
beneath the skin, and who goes beyond sympathy to empathy with 
the hell in which such a murderer walks, is a man whose terrible 
awareness of his own fallibility is as deep as his moral being. Pinkie 
with his intense, religious sense of evil, Pinkie who as a child had 
sworn he would be a priest, Pinkie with the world’s horror “like in- 
fection in his throat” is Greene’s most terrifying reminder to himself 
and to us all of the fragility of the barrier that separates us from the 
damned. 

If Greene makes up in charity for the sinful what he losés in un- 
charity for the complacent, it is because the former experience what 
to him is the truth about our world, while the latter exist in an unreal, 
blind, smug, alien condition. But he does not go so far as to exonerate 
Pinkie; more is needed for salvation than a knowledge of life’s horror. 
Pinkie has reached the first stage of awareness, has had his vision of 
evil which must precede any vision of good, since good in a fallen 
world can only evolve from evil: “One began to believe in heaven 
because one believed in hell, but for a long while it was only hell 
one could picture with a certain intimacy” (The Lawless Roads). But 
Pinkie can never believe in heaven nor ever see beyond evil because 
he is lacking the sympathy vital to spiritual growth. “He couldn't see 
through other people’s eyes or feel with their nerves,” writes Greene. 
And beneath his failure in sympathy lies the cardinal sin of pride, the 
complete absorption in one’s own ego which creates hate of the very 
materials humility uses to create love. For good and evil in Greene 
are determined by the manner in which a man handles pain. The 
proud man will resent it as a terrible wrong to himself, and will, like 
Pinkie, turn it outward in sadistic vengeance on God and man. But 
the humble, acutely aware of his guilt, will accept pain as his due and 
will develop from self-knowledge the tremendous virtue of pity for 
the entire tainted world. 

A sense of guilt is then prerequisite to the attainment of true virtue. 
Just as the innocent and happy fall short because they lack real aware- 
ness of evil and the wholly sinful fall short because they are blinded 
by pride to their own blame for evil, those characters in Greene who 
do attain some measure of stature attain it because they accept their 
share in the universal taint. Seeking for factors that would distinguish 
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Christian from pagan civilizations, Greene once suggested that “all 
we can really demand is the divided mind, the uneasy conscience, 
the sense of personal failure” (speech to the “Grande Conférence 
Catholique” at Brussels, 1947); and in his novels he has given to each 
of his sympathetic protagonists a sharply divided mind, a more than 
uneasy conscience. Intensely aware of encompassing evil, each is 
perpetually confronted with the impossibility in this world of per- 
forming a sinless act. Arthur Rowe, guilty of murder in the mercy 
killing of his wife, would have been guilty of her anguish had he 
allowed her disease to run its course; the whisky-priest, guilty of 
pride in remaining in Tabasco, would have been guilty of desertion 
had he fled with the other priests; Fowler, guilty of complex treachery 
in his betrayal of Pyle, would have been guilty of Pyle’s massacres 
had he done nothing to prevent them; Sarah, guilty of adultery in 
her love affair with Bendrix, was guilty of his suffering when she 
renounced his love for God’s; and Scobie, guilty of almost everything 
in his affair with Helen, would have been guilty of her desolation 
had he refused to give her love. Conscious of guilt wherever they turn 
and faced with inescapable choices between corruption and corrup- 
tion, the truly good men in Graham Greene’s world are men suf- 
ficiently close to God to be appalled by their distance from Him. 
The depth of a man’s sense of sin, then, becomes the measure of his 
moral worth, and the depth of his sense of failure the measure of 
his moral success. For if the human world is remote from God and 
from perfection, it follows that those who strive hardest for goodness 
will be those most aware of their failure to reach it. It also follows 
that pain will pursue the good man in this life, for pain inevitably 
accompanies feelings of worthlessness, failure, and guilt. Oppressed 
by their own imperfections, Greene’s more admirable characters re- 
gard pain as their natural state, in fact are uneasy if happiness 
threatens what they feel is their due retribution. Scobie, for example, 
expresses “the loyalty we all feel to unhappiness—the sense that that 
is where we really belong”; the whisky-priest, over the border, feels 
in the terrain of peace that “he had no right to such luxury”; Fowler 
declares that always he is “afraid of losing happiness,” that death is 
in fact “the only absolute value in my world.” And going beyond 
passive acceptance, Greene's characters actually often seek out the 
punishments that alone can relieve their overwhelming feelings of 
guilt. The priest abandons peace for death, Scobie ruins himself for 
those he has injured, Fowler becomes involved in the human struggle 
he dreads, and Sarah prays for Bendrix: “I pressed my nails into the 
palms of my hands until I could feel nothing but the pain, and I said, 
I will believe. Let him be alive, and I will believe . . . But that wasn’t 
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enough. It doesn’t hurt to believe. So I said, I love him and... I'll 
give him up forever” (The End of the Affair). 

This is the way of atonement. It is also the way of ordinary, secular 
guilt. But in Greene atonement is important because it makes pos- 
sible positive beauty wrung from the rag of human pain. Regarding 
self-laceration as a means to spiritual purgation, Greene sees guilt’s 
torments not as lamentable but as the only road to pity, which itself 
is his road to God. For pity requires conscience. Neither the inno- 
cent nor the complacert nor the evil can approach it. Without a 
knowledge both of sin and of one’s own terrible fallibility, one can 
not feel the responsibility for the unhappiness of others that forms 
a great part of Fowler's pity for war's innocent victims, of Scobie’s 
for Louise and Helen, of the priest's for his tainted daughter, of 
Rowe’s for his dying wife. Without a knowledge both of anguish and 
of one’s own appalling inadequacy, one cannot feel the enormous 
sympathy for the world’s brothers in failure that forms the remaining 
part of pity in Greene’s conscience-stricken men: “And he saw,” writes 
Greene of Scobie, “the body of Ali under the black drums, the ex- 
hausted eyes of Helen, and all the faces of the lost, his companions 
in exile, the unrepentant thief, the soldier with the sponge. Thinking 
of what he had done and was going to do, he thought, with love, 
even God is a failure.” 

While love is the greatest virtue in the orthodox Catholic view, 
pity is only one form of love. But in Greene’s view pity remains the 
one adequate form that is left us in a world undone by human cor- 
ruption. Feeling that sin and consequent suffering are our only re- 
ality, he cannot conceive of a lasting love based on admiration or joy. 
Admiration is out of the question because corruption is so universal 
that those who appear the most successful are simply the most obtuse. 
And joy is out of the question because pain is so much a part of life 
that the more one loves a person, the more one fears for his peace or 
safety. “I love failure: I can’t love success,” says Scobie, and again: 
“When we say, ‘I can’t live without you,’ what we really mean is, ‘I 
can’t live feeling you may be in pain, unhappy, in want.” Further, 
pity in a guilty world is to Greene not only the most likely but the 
highest possible form of love. It is in the first place uninfected with 
sensuality, selfishness, or happiness, all of which he finds incom- 
patible with the attainment of virtue. And in the second place pity 
is our feeble but nonetheless closest approach to the vast, merciful 
compassion that God must feel for sin-sick man: “It was too easy to 
die for what was good or beautiful, for home or children or a civiliza- 
tion—it needed a God to die for the halfhearted and the corrupt” ( The 
Power and the Glory). 
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Pity, then, being compounded with pain, not only evolves from 
guilt but serves as a form of atonement. Reflecting in a small way 
Christ’s great act of atonement for man, pity is the one virtue that 
still can save us from damnation. But such salvation is not simple. 
In fact, Greene’s pity at first glance seems to pull its possessor around 
full circle, swinging him from guilt through a suffering arc to a 
new-old starting point in guilt. For it is pity in Arthur Rowe that 
drives him to kill his wife, pity in Scobie that drives him to damn his 
soul for others, pity in the whisky-priest that drives him to set his 
child above God, and pity in Fowler that drives him to betray his 
dearest friend. In reconciling the sins of pity with its great soul- 
saving power, Greene stretches the bounds of Catholic doctrine be- 
yond the breaking point to maintain a view consistent with his own 
guilt-motivated universe. While the Church teaches that man’s first 
duty is the salvation of his own soul, Greene presents such men as 
the priest and Scobie, who are willing to damn their souls for others, 
as approaching the Christ-like love that lays down its life for its 
brother. While the Church teaches that despair and suicide are forms 
of mortal sin, such men as the priest and Scobie, who commit these 
sins for others, again reveal that Christ-like love: “Christ had not 
been murdered: you couldn’t murder God: Christ had killed himself: 
he had hanged himself on the Cross” (The Heart of the Matter). 

In other words, since Greene sees sin as omnipresent in human 
life, and since he therefore feels sympathy only for those who both 
know and suffer from knowing their sin, he must find an opening in 
his faith whereby a man can possess sane reason for feeling terrible 
guilt and yet at the same time possess sufficient virtue for salvation. 
In the way of Christ Greene finds that opening. If God's pity for 
man was so great that He was willing to sacrifice Himself for us, 
surely a man who pursues a like path, however falteringly and darkly, 
will be in some part exonerated: “And then against all the teaching 
of the Church,” says Scobie, “one has the feeling that love—any kind 
of love—does deserve a bit of mercy.” This is not to say that Greene 
goes so far as to deny the Church's precepts. Scobie and the priest 
are both shown as committing the sin of pride in not trusting God to 
provide for the well-being of those they love and in setting their own 
imperfect judgments above the judgment of God. But though in 
their pride they become immersed in sins like adultery, murder, 
despair, their very sins paradoxically become their virtues if the 
roots of sin are guilty love. 

There is after all a vast difference between the sin that grows out 
of love and the sin, such as Pinkie’s, that grows out of hate. If Scobie 
and the priest place man above God, they at least do not make the 
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error of placing themselves above man and God. Moreover, since 
evil is omnipresent in the human world, our only possible hope of 
heaven is in such sins as are mixed with love. Even Sarah, who alone 
of Greene’s characters is able to renounce corrupt human love for 
divine, finds her God in the beginning through the sin of adultery. 
And the others, who never succeed in wholly abjuring sin, are never- 
theless like Sarah started out on their journey to God through sin 
itself. For firstly, all love of man is an indirect love of God: “We were 
made in God’s image—God was the parent, but He was also the 
policeman, the criminal, the priest, the maniac, and the judge” (The 
Power and the Glory). And secondly, love for man, based on pity 
for his failure to reach God, leads in the end to pity for God 
who also suffers for man’s guilt. The priest, about to be shot in what 
he believes is a state of mortal sin, feels “only an immense disappoint- 
ment that he had to go to God empty-handed”; and Scobie, about 
to die through the sin of suicide, “had a sudden picture before his 
eyes of a bleeding face, of eyes closed by the continuous shower of 
blows: the punch-drunk head of God reeling sideways.” 

In the end these men attain divine love not despite but because 
of their guilt, for pity that begins and ends in guilt leads them ul- 
timately to God. Even Fowler, the non-believer, closes his saga of 
guilt and pity with words intended to show that he too is approaching 
final truth: “. . . how I wished there existed someone to whom I 
could say that I was sorry.” But the road from guilt through pity to 
glory is anything but direct. Although pity is a kind of love, it is not, 
for example, the kind of love that either Dante or the saints that 
formed his vision wrote of. It is a love that emerges from pain and 
from a conviction that human reality has no share in peace or joy 
or glory, from a conviction that one must love weakness and ugliness 
and failure because in all human existence there can be no real purity, 
beauty, success. While Dante was led to heaven by those qualities 
in Beatrice that reflected the light of ultimate Good, Greene’s heroes 
are led by pity for man’s loss of so much of that heavenly light. While 
in Dante love grows from admiration for the Godliness of Beatrice 
to a vaster admiration for the essence of God Himself, in Greene love 
grows from pity for man in suffering the loss of God to a vaster pity 
for God in suffering the loss of man. Since either view finds a place 
within the broad Catholic framework, the choice of views must be 
determined not by creed but by temperament. Greene’s sin-stricken, 
suffering path of pity is clearly the choice of a man whose vision of 
existence is suffused throughout with a terrible guilt. 

We have seen that pity is only one of Greene’s many guilt-laden 
obsessions. Childhood and innocence, success and enjoyment, evil 
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and violence are also obsessions that find their ultimate source in 
guilt. In fact, at the heart of Greene’s markedly subtle and complex 
moral vision lies an essential simplicity: those who know that they are 
guilty alone possess true virtue, those who know that they are failures 
alone possess success. The view is paradoxical and involves a certain 
inversion of our usual human values. Not only are happiness, pleasure, 
and self-satisfaction regarded with distrust but our more common 
conception of tragedy is in a significant sense reversed. The suffering 
and downfall of an admirable human being becomes in the Greene 
universe not a cause for ultimate grief; the elevation that is felt at 
the close of a Greene novel exists not in spite of but because of the 
hero’s collapse. This inversion, of course, prevails only on the tem- 
poral plane, but the temporal plane is surely important. Although 
Greene too holds peace and happiness as eventual spiritual goals, he 
presents such goals as attainable only through their own earthly op- 
posites because he perceives sin as pervasive and guilt as the sole 
way of atonement. 

On the surface Greene’s upside-down outlook with its emphasis on 
pain appears decidedly negative. Although most Catholic writers in 
our distracted modern world approach God not through present inan- 
ifestations of human glory but through the now more clamorous 
manifestations of human evil, they seldom if ever demonstrate 
Greene’s total identification of life, success, and goodness itself with 
overwhelming failure. Even Mauriac, who comes perhaps closest 
to Greene’s own view of the human condition, shares with him a vision 
of guilt as man’s chief instrument of virtue, but departs from him in 
presenting that virtue as an ultimate triumph over evil rather than 
as a love that can only reveal itself in further sin. In fact, because of 
Greene’s singular obsession with inescapable evil, critics of his writing 
tend to fall into one of two groups: Catholic critics who stress and 
interpret the religious meanings in his books and non-Catholic critics 
who discover that fundamentally he hates life. 

To an extent the latter are justified. The novels are certainly in 
large part a litany of suffering and failure, and the happier aspects 
of life, when presented at all, are treated with a contempt equalled 
among modern Catholic writers by T. S. Eliot alone. Furthermore, 
the avowed childhood origin of Greene’s several attitudes, the ob- 
servable departures from Catholicism which have disturbed his more 
orthodox Catholic critics, and Greene’s own statement that “the 
novelist’s task is to draw his own likeness” to his characters (Why 
Do I Write? ), make indisputable the opinion that his prejudices stem 
not from his religion but from a wholly subjective source. That the 
personal source of these prejudices is a consuming sense of guilt is 
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perhaps by now also apparent. Obsessed with his own worthlessness, 
projecting this outward to include the whole race through the doc- 
trine of man’s fall, and making a virtue of self-flagellation through 
the doctrine of atonement, Greene does present a conception of life 
that is strongly infused with private horror. 

But this is by no means the whole of the story. Greene’s anguish, 
however private its sources, has objective and positive meaning for 
the world he happens to live in. If often he seems to invert or reverse 
our usual humanistic ideals, his inversion is not destructive in either 
intent or final effect. Unlike the decadent writer, with whom he has 
been unjustly compared (E. Sewell, Thought, 29, 1954, 51-60), 
Greene denies our accepted values not for denial’s sake but rather to 
emphasize values he feels are more adequate. Certainly in our age 
his reversals are often distinctly in order. When man, having torn 
down much, is considering tearing down all, the complacency Greene 
attacks with bias merits at least unbiased attack; when horror has 
assumed the frightening aspect of every day, the stress Greene places 
on guilt and on universal responsibility is more than appropriate. 
Furthermore, horror in Greene’s writings is not an end but a begin- 
ning. Just as in the lives of his characters awareness of guilt is the 
first step towards glory, so in his novels awareness of nightmare is 
the first step towards affirmation. Humanizing the moral laws by 
which most men would stand condemned, he finds at the heart of 
our guilty darkness the redeeming virtues of pity and tolerance, as 
applicable to our times as the evil they partly atone for. If these 
virtues are marred by uncharity towards satisfied, sensual people, 
he nonetheless gives to the lost, tormented, sin-ridden men of the 
world a depth of understanding and sympathy that transcends all 
else in his work. Out of a vision of horror founded on personal guilt, 
he creates what is in the last analysis a deeply positive vision of love. 


They Say the Mountain Fell 
BY NIKOS GATSOS 


They say the mountains tremble and the fir-trees rage 

When night gnaws the tile-pins to let in the kallikantzari 

When hell gulps down the torrents’ foaming toil 

Or when the hair of the pepper-tree becomes the north-wind’s play- 
thing. 

Only Achaean cattle graze magnificent and strong 








On abundant fields in Thessaly beneath an ageless, watching sun 

They eat green grass and celery, and leaves of the poplar tree, and 
drink clear water in the troughs 

They smell the sweat of the earth and then fall heavily to sleep in the 
shade of the willow tree. 


“Cast out the dead” said Heraclitus and saw the sky turn pale 

And saw two small cyclamens kissing in the mud 

And as the wolf comes down from the woods to see the dead dog’s 
carcass and weep 

He too fell to kiss his own dead body in the hospitable soil. 

What good to me the bead that glistens on your forehead? 

I know the lightning wrote its name upon your lips 

I know an eagle built its nest within your eyes 

But here on this damp bank there is one road only 

One deceptive road and you must cross it 

You must plunge into blood before time forestalls you 

And cross over opposite to find your companions again 

Flowers birds deer 

To find another sea, another tenderness, 

To take the horses of Achilles by the reins 

Instead of sitting dumb to scold the river 

To stone the river like the mother of Kitso 

Because you too will be lost and your beauty will have aged. 

I see your childhood shirt drying on the branches of a willow 

Take it, this flag of life, to shroud your death 

And may your heart not fail you 

And may your tear not fall upon this heartless earth 

As a penguin’s tear once fell in the frozen wilderness 

Complaint achieves nothing 

Everywhere life will be the same with the serpent’s flute in the land of 
phantoms 

With the song of brigands in aromatic groves 

With the knife of some sorrow in the cheek of hope 

With the pain of some spring in a wood-owl’s heart; 

Enough to find a sharp sickle and a plough 

In a joyful hand 

Enough if a little wheat flowers for the feasts 

A little wine for remembrance, a little water for the dust. 


Translated by Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard 
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The Hero in New York 


BY ROBERT LOWRY 


IT STARTED OUT with a chance remark, the way a lot of things start out. 
It was supposed to be just a drink with this guy for old times’ sake— 
one of the things I would do in Manhattan on a Friday when I drive 
my supercharger (it’s a black 36 Ford convertible coupe that lacks 
a doorhandle and has never seen a wash) down out of the hills 
seventy-five miles above New York where I live. Or on a Monday 
or a Wednesday: whatever day I might decide I’ve had enough of 
these green trees and calm Yankee ponds and noisy birds and the 
rattle of my own typewriter talking back to me, and need the shock- 
treatment of New York again. 

I got to the bar before he did: it was one of those narrow, dark, 
expensive bars on East 52nd Street that charge sixty-five cents for a 
bottle of beer because of the female clientele that’s allowed to hang 
around at the far end of the bar or at the tables in back. Only two 
members of this specialized clientele were there when I slid onto a 
stool and ordered a beer. They were sitting at the table nearest the 
bar and they gave me a real long look, but I was careful not to return 
the look until they got back to their conversation(“.. . says to her . . . 
says to him . . . tell me your troubles . . . says to her .. .”). Then I 
saw that one of them was a fine show. She looked like a gypsy who's 
just come into a lot of money. She had dark, oiled hair, great black 
flashing eyes on either side of an overpowering aquiline nose, and 
a heavy, challenging mouth painted purple. There should have been 
at least one gold tooth winking in that mouth, but I couldn't see it 
from where I sat. Anyhow she wore circular gold earrings and draped 
her entire body, right down to the floor, in a gray fox fur. Add spike- 
heel strap shoes and a tight black silk dress and you've got her. I 
didn’t want her. Or the other one either, who looked like anybody's 
older sister and, like an older sister, was doing most of the talking. 

“So.” 

It sounded like Henry Fairmont Reed III, and I looked around and 
sure enough. 
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“I hope I haven't kept you twiddling your thumbs too long.” Read 
that with a Harvard accent. “I’m glad to see that the ocean is not 
without its supply of fish tonight.” 

Henry meant the whores. “What would you call that one with 
the fox,” I asked, “a mangrove snapper?” 

“That would be a bonefish,” said Henry Fairmont Reed III. The 
big beefy Irish bartender, who wouldn't have surprised me in a cop's 
uniform, put his two hands on the bar in front of us. “What are you 
drinking, Robert? Suds, aye? Very well, then.” 

The bartender brought the beer and while pouring it asked, “You 
fishing men?” 

“I haven't thrown out a line since I was fifteen,” I said. “Back in 
Ohio. How’s the fishing around New York?” 

“I go every Wednesday my day off,” the bartender said. “I haven't 
missed a Wednesday over three months now.” 

“You mean upstate in the streams?” 

“Ocean fishing,” the bartender said. “That's the only kind of fishing 
I like.” 

I thought he was through with the conversation when he turned 
his back, but he’d only intended to pick up a copy of the Journal- 
American stashed under the bottle line-up. He began leafing through 
it with heavy-breathing concentration. 

“Didn't you ever notice this?” 

He turned the paper around and what he meant was almost two 
solid columns of ads for deep-sea public fishing boats. They were 
classified under Sheepshead Bay, Plum Beach, Canarsie, Astoria, 
Manhattan, Battery Park, City Island, New Rochelle, Far Rockaway 
(one of my all-time favorite names), Jamaica Bay, Island Park, 
Hampton Bays, Atlantic Beach, Lindenhurst, Freeport, Babylon, 
Montauk and Greenport. There were at least a hundred of them. 

“Look at here, Henry,” I said. “Did you know there was anything 
like this going on around New York?” 

Henry decided to be all-knowing about it. “We-Il, public fishing 
boats are hardly a novelty.” He held his lips in a cultivated Park 
Avenue purse. 

“Yeah, but so many of them,” I said. “This must be the third largest 
industry in America or something.” 

“Everyday, winter and summer,” the bartender said. “You don’t 
even have to bring your own tackle. And the bait’s counted in with 
the fare too. Whole trip set you back a fin or less.” 

“Tll wager a trip on the Atomic is quite an experience,” Henry 
said, reading an ad. “I’m sure I could get quite ill on that bark 
without one little bit of trouble.” 
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“How bout capturing a few flounders from the Survivor III?” I 
said. “Daily, 8 A.M.” 

“Why not indeed, old sport,” Henry said, cheerfully imitating an 
imitation of himself. “I take it that Survivors I and II are now resting 
quietly at the bottom of the ocean.” 

The names really sent me. “Out of Lindenhurst,” I read, “you can 
get Salty Sam’s XL II.” 

“I use a quart a day, solely for medicinal purposes,” Henry said. 
“Now that Jovial sounds like a jolly old tub.” 

“The Rascal, the Glory, Romeo & Juliet, Barnacle Bill, the White 
Eagle, 6 A.M. Rocket, Hacklehead—” 

“What was that?” 

“It’s the name of a boat. Hacklehead. Puts out from Montauk 
Point, Long Island, every single morning of the week.” 

“I see. Well, in the future be a little more careful of your language.” 

It was better reading than a railroad time-table. “Sparky, Hi-Hook, 
the Good Luck, Victory. Here’s a fast boat—the Flash II, mackerel, 
captain Bill Grimley.” 

“Would you Flash II more beers this way?” Henry said to the bar- 
tender. “Good old Bill Grimley. No finer salt ever jibbed his jib 
than good old Barnacle Bill Grimley.” 

“You don’t want none of them boats,” the bartender said, pouring. 
“Why go all the way out to someplace like Sheepshead when you go 
right down the street here? I always take the Falcon. Subchaser 
during the war, so it’s a good solid fast boat. You know?” 

“Where's that?” I asked. 

“Right down here west 40th Street, seven A.M.” 

“Okay, Henry,” I said. “You talked me into it. I'll stay over tonight 
and we'll go fishing tomorrow on the Falcon.” 

Henry look seasick already. But I suddenly felt really like 
seeing what kind of kick this was, so I decided to challenge Henry 
into going. “You ever fished?” I asked him. 

“Of course, I’ve fished,” Henry said. He stood there, five feet eight 
inches high, in his Brooks Brothers suit, his natty bow tie, his con- 
servative, highly polished, thirty-five dollar shoes and said of course 
he'd fished. “I’ve fished . . . and I've not fished,” Henry said. Then 
he showed the suspicious side of his nature: “I take it this will end 
up as an article in that filthy rag you write for? Mystery bus rides 
and dream girls and boxers—and now even a miserable mackerel at 
the bottom of the ocean isn’t safe from your pitiless scrutiny.” 

“I never thought of that,” I said. “Maybe it will.” 

The gypsy girl in the fox fur had been called to the wall phone, 
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where she was busy getting an address straight. Henry could blame 
her as the cause of all this fishing talk. 

“All right, I'll go,” Henry said, taking the bait. “On one condition. 
I'm not”—you pronounce it “nought” if you’ve gone to Harvard and 
had all the advantages—“not to provide the comic relief in this drama 
of the deep. I’m speaking of any literary efforts that might emerge 
from it.” 

“Check,” I said. “And we better get to bed early tonight. We'll 
have to get up about six.” 

The girl in the fox was just climbing into a cab when we hit the 
street. 


But don’t let Henry Fairmont Reed III’s pink, soft, young-gentle- 
man’s look fool you, friend. That HFR III knows more ways to side- 
step a heavy assignment than an Ohio River catfish has whiskers; 
and can do it so adroitly that you don’t even know he’s sidestepping. 

We ate upstairs at an Italian place on West 47th Street—cannelloni, 
scalopine alla marsala, a big green salad; and washed it down with 
real Chianti in a basket bottle, the kind that does not taste muddy-raw 
like the California imitation but tastes rusty and leaves your mouth 
clean. We ate Italian because that was what we had in common. 
I'd met him in Rome two years before—that good year I had in Rome 
—and it was nice that I'd met him in Italy instead of America because 
in a first meeting in Italy I could put up with what seemed artificial 
and “culchuhed” about him, while in a first meeting in America I 
probably would not have put up with it because he was not really 
the kind of friend I had ever had or ever wanted to have. He was 
good schools and Park Avenue society and Latin and Greek and debu- 
tantes and dear mummy and dear fathah. His trip to Europe had 
been a three-month-long gift from his family to reward him for finally 
nailing his Ph.D. at Harvard; mine was a gift from myself to myself 
for staying in a room for a year and finishing a novel. But among the 
dedicatedly noisy, lazy, sneeriig:, vanity-primping American expa- 
triates around Rome—a real rabbie that had nothing to do with the 
word “proletarian” and was committed to nothing and devoted to 
nothing and headed nowhere—Henry Fairmont Reed III had looked 
pretty good to me. He handled himself well. He remained what 
he was—his background—wherever he was, which in Rome had given 
him a kind of purity among the arty chameleons around him; even 
a kind of dignity. But what made him ultimately sympathetic to me 
was something I found out about him after I'd got used to the 
mouthful-of-mashed-potatoes accent: for all his great show of pro- 
priety, he was really engaged in an elaborate, 24-hour-a-day take-off 
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on the kind of young man he was supposed to be. There was a big 
pot of humor bubbling in secret under the fine manners and the right 
clothes and the plush family connections; a submerged laughter at 
the fact that his family had projected and the world had accepted 
and he had enacted a personage whom he considered, in our time 
and our world, ridiculous. He had, therefore, that auxiliary mind and 
second sight that marks the extraordinary man. And with it all he 
could at times be pretty goddam tricky. 

When we got to our coffee (1 usually drink coffee American-style ), 
Henry said: “We are approaching the hour when festivities normally 
begin in our metropolis. I had in mind—” 

“We're approaching the hour,” I said, “when we better start storing 
away some sleep for tomorrow’s fishing.” 

“I had in mind a little gathering on the other side of town,” un- 
daunted Henry continued. “To which you've been invited with over- 
whelming enthusiasm by a charming and beautiful hostess.” 

“Who would that be?” 

“Miss Evelyn Clement.” 

I'd heard she was beautiful, all right, but I didn’t know her. 

“What do you mean, I've been invited?” 

“Merely that I told her you were coming to town todgy and, as 
young ladies will, she threw herself at my feet and begged me to in- 
vite you to her gathering.” 

“Okay,” I said. “If we can break it off about 11:30 and hit for hay.” 

“Right.” 

We split the check and took a cab east through Central Park. It was 
a fine warm night, late in May, and the vertical city beyond the park, 
standing in bleak grandeur against a dark sky, got to me the way a 
face in a crowd can recall a lost love and get to you deep where you 
thought you were healed. I was still a sentimental Midwesterner 
after all. New York, New York, splendidly mysterious and remote 
this evening, still seemed like the bigtime Big Town to me, an old 
first love that I'd never get over. 


As one of Manhattan’s eligible young Park Avenue bachelors (a 
part which he played with the same devotion he gave to charity ball 
donations and his socially acceptable role as an associate professor 
of English at Columbia), Henry Fairmont Reed III knew a lot of 
pretty girls. Pretty and bright, that was the way he liked them, and 
apparently it wasn’t as impossible a combination as it would seem, 
particularly since he didn’t confine himself to the debutante corrals 
close to home but invaded the grazing grounds of those wild young 
ponies who every year herd into Manhattan from all over America by 
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way of Bennington and Mills College and Vassar, and who rapidly 
metamorphose into Uptown Bohemians and find jobs as copy writers 
and publishers’ readers and Time-Life researchers. Henry knew a 
whole address-book full of these girls and their tamer Society counter- 
parts, saw two or three of them a week for no better reason than that 
he liked to be in the presence of young female beauty and brains, 
and courted each of them and all of them with that studied serious- 
ness which was a burlesque of seriousness. For he really didn’t give 
a damn about getting married. 

Evelyn Clement was one of them—a fashion artist with Fine Arts 
aspirations who during her first year in New York had had to support 
her hidden talents with her more obvious ones. That is, she worked 
as a model for a while until she was able to persuade a fashion maga- 
zine to buy her sketches. Henry and I got to her apartment in the 
East Sixties a little before ten. She opened the door for us, and she 
was as extraordinary as her photographs—a tall blonde with great 
dark eyes and a provoking, passionate mouth. Like most young ladies 
of brains and beauty and a certain amount of success in the New York 
professional world, she was going to a psychoanalyst. One look at 
that long, talented body and you'd have thought the solution to all 
her problems was as simple as one plus one. But no. To the delight 
of her friends, Evelyn has complicated things by liking girls and not 
being happy liking girls. 

By my third drink I was buzzing good; I was even talking. Henry 
was talking too (he can really talk when he gets five highballs in 
him) and six or seven other people were talking. Evelyn was very 
good and very bright and very shameless in verbally diagramming 
a certain famous musician’s ardent pursuit of her, and a slip of a girl 
named Jill, very nervous, was even better and more shameless in 
talking a parody of a kind of ludicrous novel that had come out about 
a year before called The Sheltering Sky. It was one o'clock before I 
knew it and the fish were getting dimmer and the phonograph (lots 
of Lee Wylie, who sounds great at that hour) was playing louder. 
I could see that we'd better take off if there was going to be any 
fishing tomorrow, and since any actual adventure is more important 
to me than any verbal one (this evening’s score: 23 verbal ones, 0 
actuals ), I forced the issue with Henry and got him out of there. 

He lives with his mother (a woman of great beauty and dignity ) 
and his father (a gentleman who was probably Henry’s exact double 
back in the Teddy Roosevelt era) and two older sisters (never met 
them) in a Park Avenue apartment house that boasts the second- 
longest canopy in town, at the end of which not one but two doormen 
greet you with stony, chin-lifted faces. The Reed apartment is the 
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eleventh and twelfth floors of this building, with as many rooms as 
two or three normal-size houses. We fried up some eggs and ate them, 
drank some coffee, agreed on the getting-up hour, five-forty-five, and 
then he showed me which one of the half-dozen guest rooms I could 
sleep in. 

“Well, anchors away, old sport,” Henry said. After he closed the 
door I could hear him padding down the hall toward his room. Then 
it was very dark and quiet for a while, then I heard him say: “All 
ashore that’s going ashore.” 

He was standing at the door and it was morning~a bleak gray 
morning with the sound of a car or two, humming along Park Avenue, 
in it. 

“Be right with you,” I said. “You got a sweater I could wear?” 

By six-thirty we were driving down Park Avenue in my car, and, 
considering everything, I really felt pretty good. 

“Is it possible,” Henry said, “that the mackerel actually get up at 
this hour?” 

I believe he said that at 56th Street. At 44th Street he said: “Is 
it possible that we get up at this hour?” 

“Possible,” I said, turning west. “Possible but not probable.” 

He was studying my face. “That look of determination on your 
face,” he said, “may very well frighten the skipper out of his bearings, 
and I can’t impress on you enough how important bearings are to a 
skipper.” 

“Going fishing,” I said. “You gotta be determined when you're 
going fishing at six-thirty A.M. after the night before.” 

He was silent for a long time. Now I could see the Hudson and 
the boat. We went down a street lined with warehouses and parked 
trucks, under the West Side Drive viaduct, and into a parking area 
beside the docked boat. 

It said the Falcon all right. 7 A.M. Deep Sea Fishing. The people 
on the boat were all crowded over to the shore side, and some of them 
were talking to the people on the dock. Henry and I stood sizing 
things up. Nobody seemed to be selling tickets; nobody even seemed 
to be in charge. 

“Okay, let’s climb aboard,” I said. 

Henry was silent, but he made no move. I moved toward the rail. 

I threw my leg over the rail and stood on board, but Henry still 
stood on shore. 

“Come on.” 

“I can't do it,” Henry said, looking very white. “I’m afraid I just 
can't bring myself to do it, old boy. I’m afraid it’s just not my sort 
of thing at this hour.” 
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The boat stirred and the horn blew. I saw the half-foot of space 
between boat and dock begin to widen. 

“Henry, you son of a bitch,” I said. 

There were three yards of water between us now. Five yards. A 
dozen. He was better dressed for the occasion than anybody on this 
boat—sneakers, heavy gray wool trousers, sweater, windbreaker; 
everything but a badge saying “Fisherman.” But he wasn’t coming. 
He really did look sick, but I cussed him out again anyhow. He 
waved, a faint smile on his pink face. He looked a little happier now 
that there wasn’t the ghost of a chance of his getting on this boat. He 
stayed there, good old faithful, dependable Henry, until we were 
quarter-of-a-mile downstream. 

I took a walk around deck—slippery with mist and sea spray, 
smelling richly of the thousands of flashing fish that had been heaved 
aboard on past runs. The twin diesels put up a big fuss, but we were 
making good time on our way downstream. Manhattan, sliding by 
on our left, looked like a gray, mist-softened cardboard cutout where 
nobody lived, and this boat might have been a modern ark carrying 
the last survivors from the dead city. Even the river was dead-gray 
and deserted. 

About fifty people were on board, three or four of them women, a 
few small boys of eight and ten, some teenage kids, the rest men. A 
big group of these men seemed to know one another. They were 
warming up the sunless morning by digging into their mammoth 
supply of beer; talking in groups that dissolved into other groups with 
the careless camaraderie of long acquaintance. One of them, doing 
a lot of talking and swinging of arms and moving around, was the 
kind of big, tough, open-faced bruiser I’ve always gotten along okay 
with. 

“What's that?” I asked him. 

He was holding onto the rail with one hand, holding a bottle of 
beer in the other, and looking with bleary eyes at what I pointed to. 
“Ellis Island,” he said. “Wait a minute—hey, Jack, ain’t that Ellis 
Island?” 

A dark, foxy little man with glasses, also clutching a bottle of beer 
(the mark of the men on board who knew one another ), came over 
to the rail. “Hell, no, Sunny, that’s Governor’s Island.” 

“Oh, yeah. That’s Governor’s Island,” Sunny said, as if his friend 
had spoken in a foreign language and he were interpreting. “How 
bout that? Statue of Liberty.” 


He pointed it out like a proud personal possession—a green distant 
toy across the water. 
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“You climb up inside that,” Sunny said. “Wait a minute here. This 
is Jack McElroy, my name’s Sunny Rogers.” 

I told them my name and we shook hands. 

“See that guy over there?” Sunny said. 

A heavy-set fellow with salt-and-pepper hair: the kind of Irishman 
who looks like a fat eagle. 

“That’s one of the smartest heads in New York or anywhere,” Sunny 
said. “But you know what he does? He’s a fireman.” 

“A fireman?” 

“He’s with a ladder company in the neighborhood we all live. But 
that’s one of the smartest heads you ever see. Wait a minute, I'll get 
you a brew.” 

Sunny came back bringing me a beer. 

“That's one of the smartest heads you ever see,” Sunny said. 

I figured if he said it once more I'd have to agree with him. I 
saluted him with the beer, took a drink, and felt funny. It wasn't 
setting so good on my night-before stomach. 

“That guy adds up three rows of figures all the same time,” Sunny 
said. “What a head that guy’s got on him. Hey, Marty!” 

Marty came over, smiling faintly out of shyness. 

“Bob, Marty, Marty, Bob,” Sunny said. “This one of the smartest 
heads in New York City,” Sunny said, putting his arm around Marty’s 
shoulders. 

“Yeah,” said Marty, decrying the flattery. 

“He adds up a tab upside down before a knuckle- head waiter can 
even get his pencil out. This guy’s like a genius,” Sunny said, then 
shifted his eyes forward and left us with a jerk. “Gotta see about the 
kid.” 

I saw whom he meant—a hollow-chested, overgrown fifteen-year- 
old sitting alone up there, dull-eyed and unhappy-looking. 

“It's not his kid,” Marty told me. “He’s not married. He just likes 
to give this kid a break and take him on the fishing trips when the 
club goes. The kid’s got parents but Sunny’s always buying every- 
thing for him. Guy’s got a big heart.” 

“You mean you all belong to the same club?” 

“Not everybody on board. There are about 25 of us here. It’s a 
neighborhood club, upper West Side. Blue Banner Social Club. Most 
of us grew up together in the neighborhood. We get a special rate 
on the fare when a bunch of us come.” 

“The club’s just for fishing?” 

“Well, we go fishing maybe a couple times a month, winter and 
summer. But we have beer parties too. Maybe play a little cards. 
You know, a‘social club. Lot of these fishing-social clubs around 
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New York—we're always running into another bunch on one of these 
trips.” 

There was a moment of silence before Jack McElroy volunteered: 
“That Sunny’s a wildman, eh?” 

“Yeah,” I said, looking Sunny’s way where he was talking to the 
kid. “Looks like a good guy to have on your side in a fight.” 

“He’s always been a wildman,” Jack said. “But the Army didn’t 
help. He was with that New York division that went island-hopping 
right across the Pacific, got four wounds in his legs, all the medals. 
He just don’t give a damn for anything but having fun.” 

“What's he do now?” 

“He drives a bus,” Jack said. 

Sunny was coming back, carrying his empty beer bottle. “You 
wanta know how to kill a man?” he asked me. “Just take an empty 
bottle like this, see? And put your fingers around the neck like this 
and your thumb tight over the opening like this, that holds the air 
in and the bottle won't break. Then bring it down like this,” he said, 
bringing it down like that, “It’s just like iron and it won't break. 
There's O’Brien. Hey, O’Brien, come here, I wantcha meet a friend 
of mine. . . . I useta teach guys how to kill in the Army,” he told 
me as a red-faced Irishman with a proud chest came toward us. 
“O’Brien’s president of our club. He’s in the building business.” 

I shook hands with O’Brien. With that handshake, he stood a 
good chance of being in the political business too, one of these days. 

When I turned to Sunny again, he was down in a boxer’s crouch. 
“Here, I'll show you all the difference there is between a hook and 
a jab. See this? Jab. See this? Hook. What's the difference? Hook 
you bend your elbow, jab you don’t. Only difference.” 

A wave seemed to come up from the bottom of the ocean and slap 
hard against the sides of my stomach. I looked down at the water 
and dropped my beer bottle into it. 

“Be right back,” I said, and started climbing forward along the 
rail against the heaving deck, got to midships, bent, and heaved. 
Heaved again, and thought I lost my eyeballs that time. Heaved 
again and felt like going overboard with it. Heaved again and 
started praying. Heaved again, then heaved again, and heaved 
again... 

When I came out of it my head was sailing along ten feet above 
the ship, my legs were gone rubbery, my stomach was an aching void. 
I sat down and fastened my eyes on the horizon, the way you're sup- 
posed to do, but it didn’t help. We had been crawling down the 
Jersey coast and you could still see land. The land looked like all 
I wanted in this world, but it was too late now. 
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After a while I got up and walked back down the deck to find 
Sunny again, but he wasn’t around. Marty and Jack McElroy and 
O’Brien weren't around either. Just a lot of strangers were around. 
The people I'd been talking to must have been visions, not men. Or 
else they'd all gone overboard. 

Then I remembered those four crossings of the Atlantic I'd made 
(two of them on troopships, two of them on my own ) and how, once 
the boat was out at sea, a strange sea-change overcame every pas- 
senger aboard. Life, in the confinement of the ship, became more 
intense than ordinary land-based reality, and more dreamlike. The 
oddest kinds of relationships sprang up between these passengers 
isolated by waves from their past and their present; senseless grudges, 
bitter fights, fantastic friendships developed between people who 
would not even have noticed one another on dry land. It was the 
rolling ship and the shock of all that water that did it; that restless, 
treacherous, eternity of water. 

I saw the colored deckhand fixing up a fellow passenger with a 
rod-and-reel and a lure, and I asked if he’d take care of me too. He 
tied my rod—a long crude one with a wooden reel—to the part of 
the rail I chose, then asked me which I wanted to buy, a lure or hooks 
for bait fishing. 

“What's the best bet?” I asked him. 

“We going after mackerel,” he said. “Now you nevuh really know. 
The lure you drop it in the water maybe twenty feet down and jerk 
it, like this. Just keep givin your pole them little short jerks. The 
bait you don’t jerk. Maybe you bottom-fish with the bait.” He looked 
at me. He was a gentle Negro, with no grudge and no hurry about 
him. “I try the lure, I was you.” 

“Let's try the lure.” 

He brought out a shiny piece of metal, three inches long, with a 
big hook protruding from each of its three sides. He tied it on the end 
of the line. 

“See, when you jerk it,” he told me, “it glitters down there in the 
water and the fish grabs it and you reel him in.” 

Nothing complicated about that. 

“That lure is seventy-five cents,” he said, “and you own it. And 


here’s a burlap bag to put the fish in. We just tie that to the rail 
here by your pole.” 


I paid him. 

“What are we stopping for?” 

“We off Sandy Hook,” he said. “See that little boat come chuggin 
out this way? That’s the bait boat; we get our chum off him. Got 
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ship-to-shore radio, so we could tell him just when to start out and 
meet us with the chum.” 

The motor launch swung around and came alongside with two 
men aboard standing among four or five lardcans packed brimful 
of a fishy muck. 

“Them’s clams mostly,” the Negro told me. “That's the chum.” 

“What do you do with the chum?” 

“We chum with it,” he said. “Get out to where the mackerel oughta 
be running good and dump some overboard. That attracts em, and 
while they're busy bitin at the chum they bite a hook by mistake.” 

The skipper, a young man in a black yachting cap whose glasses 
gave him an intellectual look, helped lift the chum aboard. Our pas- 
sengers had a few things to say to the men on the bait boat (“How’s 
things in Joisey?” “That looks like a pretty nice Mulligan you got 
there”) and the bait men had a few things to say right back (“They 
couldn't be woise.” “You'll get this for chow later”). Then the launch 
slipped away and we put out to sea in earnest. 

Soon the land was gone; only an S of gulls, weaving momentarily 
above the boat before wheeling northward, reminded us that land 
was near. | prayed for the sun and a calmer sea, for we were rolling 
violently and mean purple waves bit at the boat. I remembered 
Henry and could almost hear his comfortable snores away out here: 
it was a thousand to one he’d gone home and hit that plush sack. I 
remembered to call him a son of a bitch again, too, just for luck. 

“Here, have another beer.” 

It was Sunny. “Couldn't go a beer now,” I told him. “My stomach’s 
hanging out of my mouth.” 

“Woman stops my bus,” Sonny said (he was no man to bother with 
transitional remarks ), “stands outside blocking the doorway yapping, 
‘Driver, do you call this 14th Street?’ “Lady,’ I tell her, ‘I live in this 
city all my life and I like this city. I even like the names of the 
streets in this city. | wouldn't think of changing any of them.’” 

I believe that was the end of the story but I can’t be sure because 
I stopped listening, a juicy urgency in my mouth, and let go over- 
board with the wind behind me and Sunny’s voice in my ear: “There's 
places below you can lay down.” 

I went below, down a steep stair into an area in the prow where 
the crew had slept when this ship had been a subchaser and where 
a door still bore the words AMMUNITION ROOM. Lining either 
side of this ex-bunkroom were covered storage bins on which five 
men and a boy were stretched out, sick to death. I opened the door 
of the head and went in, closed it behind me. 

The head wouldn't flush; they never flush; it was slopping all over 
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my shoes. I braced myself with a hand on each wall, trying to keep 
the boat from rocking, sicker than I had ever been in my entire life, 
trying to throw up but having no luck, but trying and trying until I 
thought if nothing else at least blood ought to come. After a couple 
of thousand years of this I went out and threw myself down on one 
of the storage bins, somebody’s feet touching my head and some- 
body’s fishhook hurting my side but I didn’t care, I couldn't move. 

I couldn't sleep either, and I lay there through a whole lifetime 
of seasickness, punishing the sea with every vile word I could think 
of, seriously doubtful about living to set foot on sweet firm dry land 
again. 

The boat shuddered to a stop and I managed to get one eye open 
and to look at my watch. It was ten minutes to ten; we'd been 
moving for a little less than three hours—not long enough to get to 
Southampton, but long enough to get a good piece out to sea, at the 
rate we'd been going. Now that the motors were silent, the voices 
of the people on deck seemed to split the air, as if everybody were 
talking into a microphone. Then a sound like the sound of ice being 
broken underfoot crackled close to my ear. There was a pause, then 
the crackling again, then another pause, then more crackling. 

In answer to a question I didn’t ask, one of the uneasy horizontal 
bundles around me mumbled, “That’s the chum hittin the water.” 

There was a lot of silence now. A lot of fishing was probably going 
on up there. 

Suddenly—boomp, boomp, boomp, smack, boomp, boomp, like a 
billy knocker being wielded against the deck right above my head. 
Somebody had lifted a fish aboard; a real honest-to-God live fish. 
I couldn't stay down here any longer, I had to go up and see what 
this was all about. 

But by the time I got there, the fish had been dropped into a 
burlap sack and everybody was fishing quietly again. Somebody 
told me it had been a sea bass, the only catch so far. 

I found the negro deckhand using my rod. He hadn't had any 
luck either. 

“Just keep jerkin the pole—see—like this. Little jerks.” 

I took the rod and started jerking, sighting with every jerk my 
lures glitter down there in the turgid water. All around me other 
people were jerking away too. Less energetic people baitfished with 
clams, letting their lines reel out until the bait was on the ocean 
bottom. An expectant quiet hovered over us, and we fished that 
way for half an hour. But nobody caught a thing. 

Then the boat blew its horn, we all reeled in our lines, and we 
started up again. If the fish wouldn’t come and find us, we were 
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going out to find the fish. The boat began to roll again; the motors 
pounded on my eardrums. With a wool shirt, a sweater, and a jacket 
on, I was cold. 

Sunny wasn’t cold. He was moving around too much to be cold. 
He was heating himself up with that beer. 

“Ain't you fishing?” I asked him. 

“Hell, no, I don’t care nothin about fishing. I just come along for 
the ride. The kid likes to fish.” 

He was slowing down a little from that high gear I'd seen him 
in earlier—but still going from one of his buddies to another, heckling 
them, getting his laughs. 

We stopped again. The white deckhand, a little squirt of a guy 
with three days’ growth of beard on his lean face, lugged another 
lardcan full of chum forward, then began ladling it overboard with 
that crackling sound I'd heard below. As the brown film of chum 
fanned out and ran down past the boat with the tide, everybody 
took new heart and dropped a line. The jerking started, the reeling 
in of lines to put on new bait started. The catching of fish did not 
start. 

A momentary gleam of cheer broke through our bad luck when 
the sun looked out from behind that thick gray sky for a moment— 
a great frosted light bulb up there chat soon went out again. We 
fished. I looked around for Sunny, but he had disappeared. A boat 
came down out of the horizon; a public fishing boat like ours, but 
only half as big. It bounced cruelly in the troughs of the waves, and 
it made everybody feel a lot better to see it out there, worse off than 
we were because our boat was bigger. It never came near enough 
to shout. 

The wind awoke when we moved again, and I went below to get 
out of it. The personnel down there had changed. Now there was 
a good-looking boy of eighteen, with curly black hair, sitting up 
close to the head, his face green-tinted and strained. 

“My old man,” he told me, “used to go out on these fishing boats 
twenty years ago, and he thought Id like it too. This is the first time 
I've ever been out and this is the first time he’s been out in twenty 
years.” 

“How you like it?” 

“Next time he says to do this, I’m going to say let’s take a rowboat 
aud just go out close to shore.” He thought a while. “Well, one thing, 
I nade up my mind today.” 

“What's that?” 

“I been thinking about enlisting in the Navy instead of letting 
them draft me in the Army. But I don’t think so now.” 
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“There’s an awful lot of water in that Navy.” 

“That's what I been thinking. I made up my mind, sitting down 
here: the Army can have me now. Probably next month.” 

“Why don’t you go join the Marines?” It was a rummy voice out 
of the shadows back in the corner. I could make out a gaunt, loose- 
jointed man of forty-five, a whisky flush to his face, with features— 
a sharp, big nose, a wide, loose-lipped mouth, two tiny close-set eyes— 
but nothing that could be called a facial expression. He had a bottle 
of whisky out and he was drinking at it. “Marines’ll make a man 
out of you,” he said. 

The boy didn’t answer. 

“Whatsa matter with you, kid, cantcha answer? You scared of the 
Marines?” 

The boy surveyed the drunk, but he still didn’t answer. 

The drunk took another drink, stuck the bottle in his coat pocket, 
then went by us, walking pretty good with eyes looking nowhere, 
and climbed the stair. 

“It’s not always this bad,” said a woman sitting a few yards down 
from the boy. She was a young woman in her late twenties with 
straight brown hair and big blue eyes; big and fat, and in those 
pants and sweaters she looked like a polar she-bear. The thin little 
guy with her was her husband. “We go out two or three times a 
month with our gang, and we almost always catch a lot of fish.” 

“What's the biggest number you ever caught on a trip like this?” 
I asked her. 

“Why, one time we caught 139 mackerel between the two of us. 
Your lure barely hit the water and you had a fish. There I was, 
drinking beer with one hand and pulling up the fish with the other. 
Was I exhausted after a couple of hours!” 

“We went down to Brielle on our honeymoon,” the husband said, 
“and we went out on a boat like this and caught seventy flounders 
in one morning.” 

“That's the first time I ever fished,” the wife said. “This one takes 
me fishing on our honeymoon and [| didn’t even know whether I'd 
like it.” 

“She liked it, all right,” the husband said. “She caught more fish 
them two weeks than anybody else around there.” 

“In that inlet,” the wife said, “I just dropped a little hook over 
without even any bait on it and I caught a five-pound channel bass 
and nobody’d believe I caught it like that. Beginner's luck, I guess.” 

“You still do pretty good,” the husband said. 

“Not so good today,” the wife answered. 
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“You caught one of the three fish caught so far,” the husband said. 
“You can’t complain.” 

Ten minutes later I went up on deck again and the white deckhand 
was chumming and the fishermen were fishing, but I was tired of 
all that. Down at the other end of the boat I saw a knot of people 
gathered around somebody. I headed that way. 

It was the drunk, of all people. He’d hooked a miserable little 
fish no more than a foot long, and he was holding it up with one hand 
and pouring beer into its gasping mouth with the other. 

“For Christ’s sake,” I said. 

Twelve or fifteen people were looking on in fascination, some of 
them smiling nervously, others gazing soberly, while the drunk 
pranced around with his fish, drowning it in beer before our eyes. 

Abruptly he stopped, threw his beer bottle overboard, and held 
the fish high above his head. 

“Now I show you the best way to kill a fish,” he said. 

And shoved the fish’s head into his mouth, bit down, and came 
out with just the fish’s limp body, a little blood trickling from where 
the head had been. He spit the fish head out overboard and stood 
grinning with that big loose mouth at everybody, as if he expected 
a round of applause. 

A couple of people turned away, but Sunny, standing a few feet 
from me, didn’t turn away. Instead he went up close to the drunk 
and said, “Awright, you geek, put that fish down.” 

“This my fish,” the drunk said. “I do what I want with it.” 

“Put that goddam fish in that burlap bag,” Sunny said, “and don’t 
ever do anything again like that when I’m around.” 

“Who the hell are you?” the drunk whined, still holding the fish, 
but beginning to show fear behind his eyes. “You the owner of 
this boat or something?” 

Nobody really saw it. Nobody knew what had happened until 
the drunk was suddenly sitting on the slimy deck, his shirttail out 
and one shoe untied, and Sunny was standing over him, his left still 
cocked. 

When the drunk made no effort to get up, Sunny just turned easy 
on his heel and walked away. 

“What was that?” I asked, walking along with him. “A left hook?” 

“That was a left hook,” Sunny said. “Wanta know the only dif- 
ference between a left hook and a jab? A hook you bend your elbow, 
that’s all. A jab you hold your arm out straight. Like this, see?” 

We started back at two-thirty, through a patter of rain that came 
down harder as we approached the shore. Our total catch: five fish, 
all of them little, none of them mackerel. Five fish, that is, if you 
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want to count the ling, a sinister, muddy-looking fish with long 
drooping whiskers, that nobody wanted and that a couple of little 
kids carried around deck in a paper bag until we started up the 
Hudson, and then threw overboard. It floated. It was dead. 

But we weren't dead, though a death-like silence had been gripping 
everyone through most of the trip. We were alive, and when we saw 
New York obscured in rain, identified 14th Street, knew that we'd 
be on dry land and homeward bound in fifteen minutes, we were 
suddenly all talking at once, all making cracks about the fish and the 
rain, all vastly amused at the pointless, rain-washed trip—the kind 
of humor that bubbles up in soldiers when they have tramped through 
mud and fire for a week and come out of it to find themselves still 
alive after all. 

Even the skipper, embarrassed by our bad day, called down from 
the bridge: 

“I wish to make an announcement, everybody. Anybody on board 
who thinks he has more fish than he can use, there will be men on 
the dock who will buy them from you.” 

That was good for a laugh, and so was Sunny’s shout, “Anybody 
who don't like this kind of living must be crazy”—a shout that came 
out of his Army days and that every GI barracks, tent and foxhole 
echoes with when the going gets rough. 

We veered and headed into dock, all of us wet, rain running down 
our faces like tears, but none of us minding, all of us standing right 
out there on deck talking away. The white deckhand leaped ashore, 
the Negro threw him the mooring rope, he looped it around a post, 
the deckrail ladder went up, and we clambered ashore. 

I stopped halfway in my run for the car, remembering Sunny, liking 
that big crazy guy, and wondering if he’d take a lift uptown. But I 
couldn’t see him and I went on. 

Half an hour later I was on the highway, heading for Connecticut 
through a rain that plunged in bucketfuls against the windshield and 
made the highway slick as oil. Yesterday, the bar, Henry Fairmont 
Reed III, Evelyn Clement's party, all those things seemed a couple 
of lightyears away now; and Connecticut, the pond, the green trees, 
the lonely room where I worked, seemed even more removed. Now 
the fishing trip, nightmarish while it lasted, became in retrospect 
shockingly real for me. 

The shock treatment had been a success. 
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The Island 


BY PHILIP LEVINE 


For my grandfather 


I 

Summer. Sunday. The grand casino swells 

With fancy customers. You sip your ale 

And for the hundredth time begin the tale 

Where Tommy Doggy bests the Tsar. The bells 
Tinkle on poles along the shore: a knell 

For minnows trapped and tugging toward the pail. 
It fills. We lean into the wooden rail 

Against the night that comes. You smoke and tell 
The one where troops of Cossack Cavalry 

Had come to scourge your little border town. 

He fought and died so you could cross the sea. 

We watch the ore boats pull our island down 
Toward River Rouge. They too have bells; and we, 
Half frightened, hear you laughing like a clown. 


i 

You turn your back for home. The years must pass. 
They leave you standing where you were. The tide 
Of blacks and southerners—who came to ride 

The dollar days for life—came here, a mass 

Of angry flesh, and tramped the yellow grass 

For signs of home. The fountain shot its pride 

Out at the moon; the colored lights soon died. 
Who knew that wax was clouding up the glass? 
Had we but looked it would have been as clear 
As simple Mickey Mouse, with whom alone 

Our wrists held time. We were too young for tears; 
It was rehearsal then for us. Your bones 

Were old and getting set. Again, this year, 
October found us shopping for a stone. 
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Ill 

I grew of age. The shrinking years had pried 

Us poles apart. At twenty-three I came 

To live with you, already broke and lame 

With what seemed suffering. I brought a bride 
Who wept your walls a sorry grey and fried 

To death the choicest Kosher cuts. Your aim 
Was happiness for me. She soiled my name, 

You said, and yet the day she left you cried. 
Our Irish Rose, her Tartar gone on beer 

Were more your type, for they were outcasts too. 
A pretence at the rent, we read King Lear. 

It sounded good to us: the basement brew 

Had twisted up our heads. Your Yiddish ear 
Was lost with poetry. The plot came through. 


IV 

If you were Lear then wasn’t I the fool 

To think that we could hold a house with blood. 
Is blood so thick? Water and dirt make mud 
And mud is thick. We learned enough at school 
To know you need a substance and a tool 

To make a mark that holds. We fought a flood, 
And what we lost we gained in that we stood 
For what was lost, with neither hope nor rule. 
A house of Lears reasoning with the cold. 
Around the table where you'd blessed our bread, 
They swelled as you were weakening, grew bold, 
Confident, and then struck you in your bed. 
My papa, when your sweet dog died they sold 
His eyes for gold and cursed his beaten head. 


Vv 

And at the end they all came back to you, 

Afraid, and had to pack a bloated hand 

With power, needing it to understand 

The nightmare tyrant they had shaped you to 
And could not lose. “He plays the proper Jew,” 
They thought when you had asked for prayers. The planned 
Investments of their grief, your shops and land, 
Were prompting them. They took the crucial cue 
And played and won. Beneath the tasseled shaw] 
Their eyes refused the signs their hands foretold. 
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The facts of you they lost, that you were small 
And loveable and very gay though old. 

So small were you that up the wailing wall 

We cried for greater weight than we could hold. 


VI 

How long we must be subject to such weight 

I cannot say. Some spring when this is gone 
We'll cross the bridge to where the morning lawn 
Seems greener than it is. With pail and bait 
The weekday fishermen will keep their date 

To lure and truss the river's meagre spawn. 
Then we alone will watch the iron ore drawn 
From piers to waiting fires. Our first estate 
We'll share with those we love. The bells will chime— 
That is a part of it—and we shall hear 

A strange rebirth take flight, how simply time 
Inflates the strict proportions of the years. 

The ground will simplify; and, half sublime, 

The echo of your life will stun our ears. 
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The Hills 


Of Guillaume Apollinaire 


BY CONSTANCE URDANG 


“Is there nothing new under the sun? . . . Nothing— for the sun, perhaps. 
But for man, everything.” 
—Josephson, Introd., The Poet Assassinated® 


“That's right,’ said Tristouse, “We must raise a statue to him.’ 
‘Where?’ asked the Bird of Benin. “The government will not grant us any 
ground. Times are bad for poets.’ ” 

—The Poet Assassinated* 


A READER COMING to Les Collines with any preconceived notion of 
what a poem should be or do has a difficult time ahead of him. If 
he is misled by the opening stanzas into expecting a tightly woven 
texture of symbols, or of meaningful images in the neo-metaphysical 
manner, the section which follows, didactic in nature and hieratic 
in tone, is sure to give him pause; he will be further dismayed by the 
recurrent lyrical passages, and angered when the curtain rises on what 
appear to be a series of surrealist peepshows. If, on the other hand, 
he chooses to read the poem as if it were merely a string of discrete 
stanzas embodying images or scenes which are willfully non-rational 
in the surrealist mode, and set side by side without any formal logic 
to provide a structuring or unifying principle, he will not recognize 
the strands of meaning of which the pattern is made. Since Apol- 
linaire’s connection with Surrealism (he having given the infant a 
name in the year of his death, 1919, although the brat was not 
foisted upon the public until five years or so later) is generally ac- 
cepted, the reader who is familiar with French poetry after Apol- 
linaire tends all too frequently to fall into the second error. 

But to stress the integrity of line and stanza at the expense of the 
poem as a whole, and to say, as Shattuck does, that each line is a 
partially self-sufficient unit which does not depend too greatly on 
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the preceding line; that the stanzas are treated as units, with the 
development of a thought completed in each one, implying that there 
is little or no development in the course of the poem, is to ignore 
the woods in favor of the trees.*® It is true that the lack of punctua- 
tion, together with the almost invariable end-stopping of the lines, em- 
phasizes the space between stanzas, tending to give that space more 
than a merely formal significance. This, however, should not conceal 
the movement of the whole poem, nor obscure altogether the pro- 
gressive development of its strands of meaning, or themes. 

That there are such themes is quickly demonstrated by a look at the 
poem. The title, Les Collines, refers not to real hills, but to those 
prophets or seers or visionaries to whom all time is one, for they can 
see past, present, and future with equal clarity, as a hill overlooks 
the surrounding territory on all sides. The idea of the poet as seer 
did not, of course, originate with Apollinaire, but has its roots in the 
Romantic tradition; nor did it end with him, for after Apollinaire’s 
death it became an axiom of the Surrealist movement; nevertheless 
it is a concept truly central to his thought. Thus this visionary or 
prophetic strain permeates the poem, as the poet anticipates his own 
apotheosis. 

Closely connected with the idea of the poet as seer are the com- 
plementary themes of the lament for vanished youth and the salu- 
tation to the future. The lament is couched in terms of a lyrical 
nostalgia, but the poet proceeds to present as the goal of his desire 
not the lost and faraway past so dear to the Romantics, but the equally 
elusive and unattainable future. There he foresees marvels and 
miracles which surpass those of the past in wonder, for no one has 
even been able to imagine them yet. And so, instead of seeking to 
recapture the magical element in distant, alien places and in ancient 
times, Apollinaire finds evidences of magic and the marvelous in his 
own time (as the Surrealists made their magic out of life’s common- 
places by wrenching them out of context) and, especially, in the 
future—to which he assigns those glamorous and exotic qualities that 
the Romantics assigned to the past. 

The motif of desire recurs throughout the poem. At times no more 
than a vague yearning or nostalgia, it is in other sections identified 
as specifically erotic, and the sexual urge presented as the motive 
force for all subconscious processes (in accordance with Surrealist 
and Freudian doctrine); as the force which animates those myste- 
rious and unknown depths of consciousness which the poet is seeking 
to explore. Thus in the use of the desire motif are united both the 
Romantic tendency to find in the longing for the beloved a more 
profound and beautiful significance than either in the attainment of 
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the beloved or in the beloved itself; and the Surrealist tenet regarding 
the close interrelation of eroticism and art. 

The poem itself begins in a specific time and place, and with a 
narrative situation. The place is Paris, and the time is early morning; 
the sun is climbing toward noon and, as we discover in the fourth 
stanza, Paris is awakening. The poet sees two airplanes struggling 
in the sky. One of these, he tells us, represents his youth, the other 
the future; and in the fifth stanza the two have destroyed each other, 
his youth, he says, is gone he does not know where, and the future is 
in flames (it is important to note that the image of the flame is not, 
for Apollinaire, simply a destructive one, for it is associated also with 
desire, the most urgent force, and, in the final stanza, identified with 
the mysterious secret core of the universe). The narrative thread is 
not picked up until Stanza 36, when the poet describes himself sitting 
at his desk and writing the poem; presumably it is now later in the 
same day, for he has described the events of the morning and, he 
tells us, written all that he has felt. The season is winter; now it is 
snowing. He observes a painting of two figures in a bar or restaurant; 
the woman is stretching out her neck, the man is drinking, on the 
table a top hat and a pair of gloves are lying next to a bowl of fruit 
(Stanza 37). In the following stanza, the dance, which the poet has 
imagined in the picture, whirls him through time into an actual 
restaurant scene where he imagines that the orange he is peeling is 
the same orange that he saw in the painting (a reading which makes 
clear the apparent equating of the pungent taste of the orange with 
a display of fireworks—that is, the apparent equating of an olfactory 
and gustatory sensation with a visual sensation; for we can now 
follow the association in the poet's mind between the pungency of 
the actual orange with its brilliant color and its effect in the painting 
of a fireworks display ). The next stanza (39) reiterates the relation- 
ship between the actual and the painted scene: “tous sont morts,” the 
poet tells us, and we remember the French term for a still life is 
nature morte. The real people are as unreal, as dead, as the painted 
ones. In the remainder of the stanza the dreamlike ambivalence of 
painted and actual scene alike dissolves through the action of the 
“champagne irréel,” and the narrative framework on which the poem 
is loosely hung finishes in this nighttime setting of drink, dance, and 
dream, in sharp contrast to the morning setting of light, song, and 
awakening with which the poem began. 

It is within, or around, or outside the narrative framework, how- 
ever, that the true action of the poem takes place, for this action 
occurs in terms of the transitions from theme to theme, from idea 
to idea, and from image to image. These transitions are made through 
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an associative leap on the part of the poet, a leap rather than the 
step-by-step verbal bridging by means of which we are accustomed 
to keep our balance on the tightrope of modern verse in English. In 
accordance with the practice later formally adopted by the Sur- 
realists, these leaps are made via the (poet's) unconscious. This is 
by no means to say that they are uncontrolled by the poet (although 
Apollinaire himself indulged, in other poems, in the Surrealist sport 
of automatic writing and other devices designed to produce an un- 
controlled subconscious flow). It does mean, however, that they de- 
pend for their meaning on something which is, strictly speaking, 
outside the poem itself. Let me illustrate. The first such leap occurs 
in Stanza 3. In Stanza 2, the struggle between the red and the black 
plane is compared with the struggle of Lucifer, archangel of dark- 
ness, and the archangel of light. Although we recognize that both 
airplanes and archangels have wings and can fly, the parallel here is 
not between the physical, or visible combat between two planes and 
that between two archangels, for the planes have by now been iden- 
tified, the one as “toute ma jeunesse,” the other as “lavenir;” they 
are not real planes at all. The parallel lies in the fact that the two 
struggles are of the same nature emotionally: “Ils se combattaient 
avec rage/Ainsi fit contre Lucifer,” etc. (my italics). And then 
comes Stanza 3, in which the struggle is compared first with the 
struggle of calculus in solving a problem; second with the struggle 
of night to overcome day; third with the attack that love makes upon 
the beloved object; and fourth with the uprooting of a tree by a hur- 
ricane. There is neither a logical nor a verbal connection between 
these images: archangels, calculus, night, love, hurricane; nor is there 
a logical or verbal connection between the actions these protagonists 
perform. But this is not to say that there is no connection. The con- 
nections are private and subjective ones, and they are made extra- 
logically, in the poet’s mind. That we are able to follow them at all 
is due to the fact that we are accustomed to making similar associa- 
tive leaps in our own minds. 

The poem continues, in Stanza 5, by means of another associative 
leap of a slightly different nature, which introduces a lengthy di- 
gression on the themes (central to the poem) of past and future. 
From the statement, “Tu vois que flambe l'avenir,” a literal statement 
in terms of the airplane image, the poet proceeds to the announce- 
ment, “Enfin est né l'art de prédire.” Again, there is no logical con- 
nection between the two statements. The idea of the future has led 
the poet to think of prophecy, which concerns the future. The fol- 
lowing stanza introduces the concept of the seer, he who prophesies, 
and in Stanzas 7 and 8 past and future are seen as one and inex- 
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tricable, through the ingenious counterpointing of images from clas- 
sical mythology (les Psylles, the mares impregnated by the southern 
wind; foam as mother, relating to the birth of Venus) with the image 
of the mechanical age (the machine ). Ornement, which I have trans- 
lated as embroidery, the first word of the seventh stanza, relates to 
time and roads, the mythical, disordered past; ordre, the first word of 
the eighth stanza, relates to the orderly succession of the seasons, to 
the mechanical present; but the poet tells us that when our machines 
are perfected to the point of transcending the merely mechanical, 
when the machine is capable of thought, then a new age of myth will 
arise, beauty and love will be reborn. It is not through nature, but 
through man that this will come about (the serpents hiss in vain, 
eagles cannot soar as high as man); further, it is within man himself, 
in the depths of his unexplored consciousness, that the new miracles 
will be found (Stanzas 11, 13, 14, 15). The poet has here usurped 
the place of the seer; he is the prophet, and this is his prophecy. 

In Stanza 20 another transition is made: the present is got at in 
terms of the future, and through it we are led to the poet’s personal 
past. For the poet is not yet a true seer so long as he is unable to 
relinquish the past. Some day he will no longer wish to cling to his 
vanished youth. The lovely lyrical Stanzas 21 through 23 express his 
farewell to that youth, and in Stanza 24 he characterizes his present 
self in threefold guise: he is the animal (serpent), the instrument 
through which his art is produced, and the instrument also of his own 
flagellation. This stanza is followed by another didactic digression, 
a reiteration of the earlier prophecy, which continues through Stanza 
28. 

It is perhaps in Stanzas 39 through 42 that the fundamental nature 
of all these associative leaps, by means of which the poem moves, 
becomes most evident. The image of the foaming champagne gives 
rise to the images of the snail and the (poet's) biain; both of these 
are visual. The next image, however, is not. “Tandis que chantait 
une rose” appears at first to be a purely gratuitous statement, with 
no relation to what has gone before except that the poet tells us it 
was happening at the same time. However, this is not quite the case. 
When we first read the preceding line, the sense emphasis was on 
the word cerveau, for we were thinking of the visual relationship 
between the foam of the champagne and the brain of the poet. The 
final line of the stanza, however, carries further the idea of the poet, 
so that now the emphasis in line 4 is on the word poete rather than 
cerveau. The poet is a singer, and thus the rose is heard to sing. Here 
we may see clearly that the associative technique is based on the 
associative methods of psychiatry. 
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In the following three stanzas a kind of dream-sequence is elabo- 
rated, in which each of the three dream-figures, the slave, the chauf- 
feur, and the lady in the elevator in some way illustrates the prophetic 
theme. These figures are not symbols; they do not “stand for” any- 
thing. They are cited as examples of the “petits sécrets” which the 
poet finds all around him—as evidence of that magic of which life 
is made. Each of them, by virtue of apparently meaningless activity, 
is somehow related to the “flamme rapide,” the core of meaning cen- 
tral to the universe. The juxtaposition of the mundane chauffeur at 
the steering wheel and the lady rising in the elevator with the 
somehow menacing and apocalyptic figure of the slave further serves 
as an instance of the “humeur noir” of the Surrealists, a device which 
restores the poet's distance from his poem by introducing an element 
of the grotesque. The idea of a transfiguration which occurs as a 
result of rising in an elevator is an irresistibly comic one, and restores 
the equilibrium of the poem. 

And so it appears that Les Collines assumes many of the attitudes 
of Surrealism, and employs many of its devices. Nevertheless it 
cannot be considered a Surrealist work (it is tempting to remark that 
at the time when it was written Surrealism was, after all, one of the 
miracles that had not quite been imagined) if by a Surrealist work 
we mean one without any formal structure, one based entirely on 
a playful manipulation of the illogic of the unconscious—like, for 
example, Apollinaire’s own Les Fenétres, the composition of which 
has been described by André Billy: 


He, Dupuy and I are sitting at Crucifixe with three glasses 
of vermouth. Suddenly Guillaume bursts out laughing—he has 
completely forgotten to write the preface to Robert Delaunay’s 
Catalogue, which he promised to mail that evening. 

‘Quick, waiter, pen and ink. Three of us will get through with 
this in a jiffy!’ Guillaume’s pen is off already: 

‘Du rouge au vert tout le jaune se meurt’ 

His pen stops. 

But Dupuy dictates: 

‘Quand chantent les aras dans les foréts natales’ 

The pen starts off again transcribing faithfully. 

It is my turn: 

‘Tl y a une poéme a faire sur l’oiseau qui n’a qu'une aile’ 

A reminiscence from Alcools—the pen writes without a stop. 

‘A good thing to do if there is any hurry,’ I said, “Would be to 
send your preface over the telephone.’ 
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And so the next line became: 
‘Nous l’enverrons en message téléphonique’ . . . 
(Josephson, pp. 156-157) ° 


Oddly enough it is the regularity of its form which obscures the 
formal structure of Les Collines. The entire poem of forty-five stanzas 
is written throughout in five-line stanzas, each line having eight syl- 
lables. Seeing the stanzas arrayed with such precision on the page. 
we are startled to find the abrupt transitions from the narrative to 
the didactic and to the lyrical which would not shock us nearly as 
much were they visually differentiated—the one written, say, in free 
verse, the second in prose, the third possibly in regular rhymed 
stanzas. We do not find it particularly shocking that in the Four 
Quartets Eliot has contrived not-dissimilar shifts: but Eliot varies 
his forms in accordance with the nature and intent of what the poem 
is doing at each successive stage. Apollinaire does not. But the 
structure is there just the same. 

It is a thematic structure, and the themes are those ideas which are 
basic to the Surrealist doctrine. In spite of its apparent digressions, 
the poem as a whole is didactic in nature, and this may account in 
part for its relative lack of success as a whole. For in spite of one’s 
personal affection for the work, one cannot help but notice its un- 
evenness and compare the complete success of the lyrical passages 
and of occasional vivid images with the lesser success of the over- 
long expository sections that make up the greater part of its bulk. 
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The Hills 
BY GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE 


One day in Paris overhead 

Two giant planes skirmished and spat 
The one was red the other black 
Meanwhile the airplane of the sun 
Kept blazing toward meridian 


One airplane stood for all my youth 
The other was what is to come 
They struggled there as savagely 
As once with Lucifer had fought 
The Archangel with radiant wings 


Calculus fights the problem thus 
Night struggles thus against the day 
That which I love is thus attacked 
By my love thus the hurricane 
Fights to uproot the screaming tree 


But see this sweetness over all 

As Paris wakens like a girl 

Comes up from sleep languorously 
Tosses her long and tangled hair 
And sings aloud her lovely song 


Where has my boyhood fallen then 
You see the future is in flames 
Know then that I speak out today 

To make announcement to the world 
The art of prophecy is born 


There are some men who stand like hills 
And raise themselves among their peers 
And see afar what is to be 

Better than if it were the now 

Clearer than if it were the past 
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Embroidery of time and roads 

Endure and pass without a stop 

Let us permit the serpents’ hiss 

In vain against the southern wind 

The wind’s mares and the wave have died 


Order of seasons if machines 

Devote themselves at last to thought 
Along the coasts of precious stones 
The waves of gold will roll and break 


Foam will be mother once again 


For eagles fly less high than man 

It's he who makes the oceans’ joy 

As he disperses in the air 

Dark shadows and a dizzying spleen 
Through which spirit rejoins the dream 


This is the time of magic wait 

It is returning wait for it 

And for the million miracles 
That have not fathered any myth 
For no one has imagined them 


Measureless depths of consciousness 
Tomorrow you will be explored 

And who can say what living things 
Will be pulled out of your abyss 
With many a total universe 


Watch prophets raise themselves aloft 
As in the distance blue hills rise 

Their knowledge will be as precise 

As what the wise men think they know 
And will transport us over all 


Desire is the most urgent force 
And when I kiss your brow it comes 
Fragile and fickle as a flame 
Which you must suffer all its heat 
And all its splendor is for you 
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The time is near for studying 
All that is anguish and no more 
We shall not study bravery 
Nor learn renunciation nor 
Study what we can make or do 


Then we shall seek in man himself 
Much more than anyone has sought 
We shall examine even will 

And that force born of human will 
Without machinery or tool 


Even those who try to help us err 
Worming their way into our midst 
Ever since first we met and joined 
Nothing can end nothing begins 

Observe the ring upon your hand 


Season of deserts thoroughfares 
Season of public squares of hills 

I have come here to make a tour 
Here where a symbol plays its part 
Dead and more subtle than life is 


I have detached myself at last 

From each and every natural thing 

I can die but I cannot sin 

And that which none has ever touched 
I have touched and fingered it 


And I have noted that which none 
Could conjure up in nothing and 
Often have weighed out in my hand 
Imponderable life itself 

I can die with a smiling face 


Soon now I shall have flown so high 
As to relinquish everything 

Phantoms and curiosities 

No more will I wish to admire 

This boy who mimics mortal fear 





Boyhood adieu jasmine of time 

I have inhaled your fragrant scent 

In Rome on flower-covered carts 
Crowded with masquers and with wreaths 
And all the bells of carnival 


Adieu boyhood you white Noel 
When life is nothing but a star 
Whose mirroring I contemplate 
Upon the Mediterranean 

More pearly than a meteor 


More feathery than an archangel’s nest 
Encircled with a wreath of clouds 
More radiant than haloes are 
Splendors and fragrances of life 


Its unique sweetness harmonies 


And now I linger to regard 

Upon the incandescent lawn 

A serpent twisting it is I 

Who am the flute on which I play 
And am the whip that punishes 


A time is near for anguish and 

A time is near for excellence 

Boyhood farewell here is the time 
When we shall know what is to come 
Without dying of what we know 


It is a time of ardent grace 

The will alone shall instigate 
Seven long years of dreadful tests 
Then man will recognize himself 
Purer more wise and more alive 


He will discover other worlds 
The spirit languishing like blooms 
Out of which issue luscious fruit 
And we shall watch it ripening 
Along the sun-anointed hill 
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I say this which is truly life 

And only I can sing this way 

My songs are scattering like seed 

Be still be still all you who sing 

No tares must mingle with the wheat 


A vessel enters into port 

A giant freighter fully armed 

But we find nobody on board 
Only a woman fresh and fair 

She has been murdered lying there 


Another time I pleaded begged 
That I be given but a flame 

In which my very lips might burn 
And I could not cry out for help 

A torch that nothing could put out 


Where then are you my friend my friend 
Who enters so well into you 

That there remains only a chasm 

Into which I myself am thrown 


Until I plumb its dark abyss 


And I hear going back my steps 
The length of passages which none 
Has travelled I can hear my steps 
At every hour they pass down there 
Hurried or slow they go or come 


Winter you who shave your beard 
It snows and I am desolate 

I have traversed the splendid sky 
Where life is music now the sun 
Is far too brilliant for my eyes 


Habituate yourself like me 

To all these wonders I foretell 

To that excellence that will reign 
To anguish that I shall endure 
And you will know what is to come 
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Of anguish and of excellence 

Will beauty be composed at last 
More perfect than that beauty which 
Is visible in symmetry 

It snows I tremble and I burn 


Now I am seated at my desk 

I write all that which I have felt 
And that which I have sung above 
A slender tree that balances 

A wind whose tresses fly away 


There is a top hat lying on 

A table loaded down with fruit 
Near an apple the gloves lie dead 
A lady elongates her neck 

Beside a man who drinks himself 


The dance whirls in the depths of time 
. I've killed the leader of the band 

And I am peeling for my friends 

The orange with its pungent taste 

Like a display of fireworks 


They are all dead the steward pours 
Illusory champagne on them 

In form its foam looks like a snail 
Or even like a poet's brain 
Meanwhile a rose produced a song 


A slave carries a naked sword 

Gleaming like fountains and like streams 
And every time it is brought down 

A universe is disembowelled 

And out of it new worlds emerge 


The chauffeur grips the steering wheel 
And every time that on the way 
Rounding a curve he blows the horn 
He seems quite at a loss to see 

A virgin universe all new 
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And the third figure is the lady 

The elevator raises her 

She rises up incessantly 

And brightness so unfurls itself . j 
Its clarity transfigures her 


But these are little mysteries 

There are some others more profound 
Which will unveil themselves some time 
And tear you to a hundred shreds 

At the eternally new thought 


But weep and let us weep again 

And if the moon were round and full 
Or if it were the merest rim 

Ah! weep and let us weep again 

We had enough laughs at the sun 


The arms that hold life up are gold 

Invade that golden mystery J ° 
The essence is a fleeting flame 

Whose blossom is the wondrous rose 

From which a precious fragrance mounts 


Translated by Constance Urdang 


The Big Boss 


BY HELEN SUE ISELY 


He plugged the night with the fat bead of himself 
And arose to rub the day with his chalky soul. 

His greedy shoulders split their seams and turned 
The severed threads into rows of gleaming barbs. 
His laugh was a howling norther, heaving, crackling, 
Spitting on the hands which shovelled Lilliputians. 


He thought his thumb had rubbed out all the stars, 
But a soft breeze sifted sand into his footprints. 
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The White Queen 


BY ROBERT HELLMAN 


THROUGH THE MisT of Mrs. Graves’ hair, the visitor had her first 
glimpse of the Graves’ living room. It was smaller and not so fan- 
tastically disordered as the visitor had expected. Mrs. Graves—the 
White Queen, Elizabeth’s friends called her—pinned in shawls, her 
pompadour escaping from its combs, stood in the doorway talking. 
She was just the kind of talker the visitor had heard she was. 

—And when Lilly—you know her, don’t you? Lilly was here two 
days ago—on Wednesday, I think—and she told us about it and about 
the poisoned sardines—they almost killed them all! Well, when Lilly 
told me about those dolls— 

The story had made the rounds. But the visitor looked down into 
Mrs. Graves’ vague, shrewd eyes and tried to listen carefully; for 
perhaps not everybody had heard this version. And, of course, all 
you had to do was mention the Graves. Yet like everyone whom 
Mrs. Graves caught at the door when Elizabeth was out, the visitor 
wanted to get away. She lifted one foot and then the other; she 
smiled her goodbye every time Mrs. Graves shut her mouth. But 
Mrs. Graves always opened it again quickly, with a little gasp. She 
nodded her head and pulled her shawls up when they'd slipped too 
far. She even, by a great effort, drew back her scalp and the skin 
of her face, showing for a moment the sediment of face powder at 
the bottom of her wrinkles. 

—Well, it was fortunate for them that her mother gave it to Dr. 
Schwartz—that’s Lilly’s young man, you know—to smell. Or they 
would all have died. But I said to Lilly and to Jean too—that’s an- 
other friend—do you know her?—don’t, don’t say a word to Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Graves kept nodding her head and shaking it, as though she 
were making and refuting one point after another. The visitor found 
it impossible to both watch her and listen to her. She looked over 
Mrs. Graves’ shoulder into the living room again. Mr. Graves had 
come in and seated himself in a straight-backed chair, bolt upright 
in the middle of all that mess. Although, really, there wasn’t enough 
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in the room to make it that messy. Two easy chairs and a couch stood 
against the walls. Lumps of grey stuffing hung from the arms of the 
easy chairs and their springs had given way, so that the cushions 
rested almost on the floor. The visitor could see the overflow of a 
pile of rubbish between the couch and the far corner. Within reach 
of Mr. Graves stood the brass-topped smoking stand, piled high with 
crumpled paper, cigarette butts and ashes. 

Little Mr. Graves sat there in his neat brown suit and his high 
white collar. His cheeks were rosy and closely shaved and his white 
moustache, which had a gentle old-fashioned droop to it, was care- 
fully brushed. He held his book high against his chest and he did 
not once lift his eyes from it. Yet he did not look constrained or out 
of place. There was just the slightest falseness of perspective, as in 
a stereoscopic picture. On the rug, beside the toe of Mr. Graves’ 
polished shoe, lay a puffball of lint and dust. 

—You know Elizabeth? Yes, of course you know her. Well, she’s 
not like other girls, you know. She’s very— 

Mrs. Graves shook her head and peered up at the visitor. The 
visitor nodded gravely. 

—And so, of course, when I heard about those dolls—although it is 
marvellous what they can do, isn’t it?—with pipes, I suppose, but it’s 
a half-hour from the time you give them the water to the time they 
wet. Isn’t that marvellous? But, as I said, please, please don’t say 
a thing about it to Elizabeth. You won't, will you? 

Mrs. Graves stopped talking and looked into the visitor's eyes. Her 
lips were pursed hard as though set with springs to snap open again. 
But the visitor was quick this time and began immediately to move 
off, speaking over her shoulder. 

—Oh no, Mrs. Graves, I won't tell her. But will you say— 

—What is your surname, dear? said Mrs. Graves, following her to 
the outer door. 

—You just tell her Sally. She'll know. 

The visitor slipped through the door and ran down the steps al- 
ready giggling to herself. Well, that was funny. Imagine her pro- 
tecting Elizabeth—who was five feet ten and weighed two hundred 
pounds—from Dydee Dolls! And it was Elizabeth herself who had 
read the advertisement aloud. 

—My God! Dolls that pee in their pants! 

Elizabeth threw back her head and gave a screech of laughter. 
It took a while to get used to Elizabeth’s laugh. She wore a pair of 
pince-nez high on her big face, and her scant eyebrows and near- 
sighted eyes were forever squeezing toward the bridge of her nose 
in little impulses of irritation, as though the glasses were too small 
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or pinched too hard. When she laughed it was like a change of face; 
she threw her head way back until nothing showed but the pale skin 
of her heavy underjaw and throat. 

—Dydee Dolls! My God! 

—Elizabeth! said Mrs. Graves. 

She made a significant little movement of her head and eyes in the 
direction of her husband, who sat with the real estate section before 
his face. 

—Oh God damn it, Mother! You're not going to be shocked about 
a doll? 

Frieda Marsh, the Canadian girl, lifted her head from her knitting. 
With her long face and pale eyes she had the look of a sad, blind 
horse. 

—Elizabeth, she said in her quavering voice, do you really think I 
have the right to go to the State Employment Service? 

Frieda always put in a word when she thought there was danger 
of a family quarrel. It usually made matters worse. 

—I’ve told you—Elizabeth was exaggeratedly patient—I've told you 
there’s only one way to find out and that's to go. 

—But if I'm a British subject— 

—Oh goddam, Frieda! I’ve told you! I don't want to hear about 
it again. 

Elizabeth shook her head and shoulders in a shudder of impatience. 
Mrs. Graves gave a little jump in her seat. Frieda lowered her head 
and immediately dropped two tears onto her knitting. 

—To talk about things like that, Mrs. Graves muttered, and before 
her father. 

Elizabeth jumped up and kicked the easy chair. 

—My God! My God! I’ve never seen anything like it. No matter 
what you say in this place, it turns into this. 

She whirled her big body around, looking from one to the other 
of them. There was something terrifying about the way she moved. 
it was as though she were about to break through every kind of pro- 
priety. She kept clutching at her side, where the seam of her black 
dress had split. She was always coming out of her clothes—burning 
cigarette holes in her lap and bosom, tearing her stockings with the 
pins that held up the hem of her skirt. 

Mr. Graves lowered his paper and looked out over his spectacles. 

—If Frieda were to write to the President—not the Canadian Pre- 
mier, but the President of the United States—and explain her problem, 
I think the President or his secretary might find her a place in the 
W.P.A. or, at least, tell her what to do. I don’t think the people at 
the State Employment Service have the authority to— 
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—Father! What are you talking about? 

Elizabeth had been standing with her mouth open, listening to him. 

Mr. Graves looked at his daughter consideringly. He seemed to 
be weighing the possibility of her enlightenment against the effort 
it would take to explain. She frowned down at him as though he 
were ill. 

—To the President! My God! 

And, squinting horribly, she prepared to throw back her head to 
another laugh. But Mrs. Graves had been wetting her lips, silently 
forming words. 

—If you spoke like a lady, Elizabeth, she said with a decisive nod 
of her head, if you could remember for a moment where you came 
from, instead of talking about disgusting things like that and using 
such language, if you could learn to behave the way— 

She stopped with a little gasp; for Elizabeth, towering enormously 
over her, had thrust out her arm and was pointing at the door. 

—Out! Out! Do you hear me? Into the kitchen! I won't stand for 
it. I'm not going to have idiots tell me how to speak. I keep this 
house. I bring in the money here. I’m going to have peace! Do you 
hear? 

With her arm out she turned like an erratic compass to her father 
and Frieda. Mr. Graves lifted his paper; Frieda drew her horse head 
down into her shoulders. Mrs. Graves, feeling for the pins in her 
shawl, got up and walked slowly to the door. 

—If that is the way I'm going to be treated—I’ve told Lillian and 
I’ve told all your friends—if Elizabeth won’t remember who I am 
and where she came from—I’m just going to leave. I’m going to pack 
my few little things—if you're going to behave like that—and I’m not 
going to worry about what your friends will say about you—what 
Dr. Schwartz, for example, who’s a physician and a gentleman and 
who wouldn't understand that kind of language— 

Out! Elizabeth bellowed. Get the hell out! 

She had brought her fists to her temples and shut her eyes. She 
stamped her feet, did a little dance which made her shake all over. 

Mrs. Graves went through the doorway, still talking. 

—There are places, there are people who will shelter a lady, who 
know a lady—even if her own daughter—yes, there is protection for 
people of my class. 

She turned in the dim light of the hallway and nodded mysteriously. 

—People. Yes, many people. 

Elizabeth covered her eyes and backed away until her legs touched 
the couch. She came down so hard that Frieda bounced into the air, 
dropping her knitting needle and five stitches. 
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—Oh Elizabeth! 

Elizabeth sat hunched over, her face in her hands, her skirt 
stretched up over her fat thighs. 

—Go away, Frieda, she murmured, please, go away. 

Frieda picked up her knitting and went sniffling out of the room. 
The Canadian girl—she was over thirty—was, as Elizabeth had said 
to Lillian and to everybody, the last damn straw. Sitting there day 
after day, snivelling and knitting. Elizabeth had found her on Times 
Square one day in front of the out-of-town newspaper stand. Frieda 
had asked for a paper from a small town near Toronto. When the 
man said he didn’t carry it, she burst into tears. Elizabeth took her 
home with her because she was lost and broke and Canadian. (The 
Graves had come from Canada when Elizabeth was a little girl). And 
now, after six months, Frieda was still there, still broke, still looking 
for work. 

—Oh Elizabeth! she would say, coming in from a day’s job hunting, 
They were so mean to me. 

And she would shake her head until her stringy hair hid her face. 
She was almost as tall as Elizabeth but frail looking, as though her 
big bones were badly strung. And, of course, she thought every pro- 
spective employer was a rapist. My God! What was Elizabeth to do 
with her? She couldn't throw her out on the street. And she couldn't 
go supporting the whole damn world on one lousy W.P.A. job. As 
if the old woman weren't enough! 

Now she would be packing her old valise with rags and sandwiches 
—getting ready for another one of her jaunts. Mrs. Graves often dis- 
appeared—like a cat, Elizabeth said—for two or three days at a time. 
From what one could gather, she spent most of that time in subway 
trains, dozing, eating candy, making friends. Often, after one of her 
vacations, raggedy strangers would turn up at the Graves’ door asking 
for her. If Elizabeth was home, she sent them packing. But some- 
times she would come from work in the evening and find two or three 
of them—real, lousy, ragbag tramps!—taking tea in the living room! 
One evening she'd screamed the lot of them out of the house—be- 
cause one of them, a dirty old man with a wen, had remarked that 
the Socialists were all crackpots. Elizabeth was a Socialist. 

Surprisingly, Mr. Graves had been awfully upset and had even 
murmured something about the duties of hospitality. As for Mrs. 
Graves, she was used to such scenes. They were no worse then she 
she expected, of course. She would go on talking imperturbably, 
explaining exactly how and in what ways both she and the proprieties 
had been offended—until Elizabeth ordered her out of the room. 
Before she left she always directed an ironic glance at her husband, 
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as though to say, I thank you for this. Poor Mr. Graves, as Lillian 
said, and everyone agreed, must have been terribly lonesome. His 
wife’s acquaintances were better than no one—not that Mrs. Graves 
gave him much opportunity to speak to them, unless, as rarely hap- 
pened, he was left alone with them. He was no snob, certainly; 
though he did claim direct descent from John of Gaunt. 

It gave one an odd feeling to be left alone in the living room with 
Mr. Graves. One waited for the silence to reach the proper intensity 
before addressing him. But it never did seem to reach it. Then, sud- 
denly, as though resuming a conversation, he would turn and speak 
in his startingly mild voice. 

—The Depression, he would say, is not likely to last much longer. 
There are definite signs that this government is going to enact the 
proper laws. It is true that they could have done away with it long 
ago, if they'd wanted to. The sad thing is, of course, that so many 
people like the Depression. But one mustn't let those people stand 
in the way. I think that after they have put everything in order, they 
will have to educate those people. Do you think that they could 
educate them? 

Unlike his wife, Mr. Graves always waited for the visitor’s answer. 
He would lean forward and peer over his spectacles. His manner 
was one of gentle aristocratic courtesy. Lillian said that it brought 
the tears to her eyes. 

Elizabeth’s friends were all Socialists or Socialist sympathizers, 
but only Elizabeth herself was capable of smashing into her father’s 
opinions as to the laws necessary to abolish the Depression and the 
way people were to be educated to prosperity. Her friends swore 
that Elizabeth went out of the room deliberately to leave them alone 
with her father, so that she could sneak back and catch him in a dis- 
cussion. He seemed to listen to her very carefully on these occasions, 
but he went back to his book as soon as she had done. 

—Really, Elizabeth would say, as far as his mind goes, he’s not 
much better off than my mother. Thinks everything’s a problem in 
algebra. And, my God! he’s seventy-five if he’s a day, but he’s 
studying Spanish. So’s he can get a job in South America as soon as 
the Depression is abolished. 

—But that's so sweet, her friends protested, it’s so touching. 

That sort of appreciation might enrage Elizabeth one time and 
make the tears pop right out of her eyes another. But then you never 
could tell how Elizabeth would take a thing. For weeks Lillian and 
her Doctor Schwartz came down to Elizabeth’s to pet in the evening, 
after Mr. and Mrs. Graves had gone to bed. Elizabeth would sit in 
one of the ruined easy chairs reading, while the couple murmured 
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and kissed on the studio couch. But one night she flew into a rage 
and ordered them out of the house, because Dr. Schwartz, leaning 
out of an embrace, had absent-mindedly handed Elizabeth Lillian’s 
glasses. 

And sometimes, after she’d chased Mrs. Graves and Frieda out of 
the room, she would sit on the couch, the squint and frown gone from 
her face, staring at her father, who kept his eyes on his book, and she 
would weep quietly. If only the old woman would die! she told 
Lillian. She was sure that if she and her father could only live alone, 
if she could only pull herself together, get the gabble out of her ears, 
not be so raw-nerved—But with the White Queen and—God help 
us!—Frieda now always whining about the house—she had the nerve 
actually to complain about the food! And if she came home early, 
there was nothing but talk and quarrels and pneumatic drills and 
concrete mixers. Imagine! They were building a goddam swimming 
pool, in the back lot, right under the goddam window. She had to 
spend most of her time down at party headquarters, where she was 
always getting involved with one adolescent or another from the 
Y.P.S.L. They seemed to go for big women. 

But if only she could lead some kind of normal life! If only she 
hadn't been the child of old parents—old and crazy. My God! did 
you know her mother was in her ninth month before she knew she 
was pregnant? That’s how much she knew about life—and she was 
forty-five at the time. Thought her husband was crazy because he 
wanted to do those things to her. The French law and the English 
law—did you know that story? And he, the lineal descendant of John 
of Gaunt, had had to be carried out of the labor room by force, be- 
cause he insisted on reading Plato aloud, while his wife screamed at 
him in pain and fear and rage. Hah-hah! My God! Said it would 
make the child wise. The French law. All the time they lived in 
Canada she went on at him about that. According to her, he had 
tried to make her believe that they were living under the French 
law. And everyone knew that under the French law a man could 
knock his wife down and walk on her, and nothing could be done 
about it. But all the time she knew that they were living under the 
English law. Elizabeth remembered it all very well—her father 
trying to reassure the old fool. It was all right; it was the English law 
and he had never tried to deny it. She wouldn’t hear him. She swore 
that he really had knocked her down—down a flight of stairs, too— 
and walked on her. But he would never get her to believe they were 
living under the French law. . 

And what a freak Elizabeth had been!—coming to a Bronx public 
school, two years over age, blind as an owl, her head stuffed full of 
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mathematics and syllogisms—a big, skinny, gawky thing, covered 
with pimples. 

Up to the age of eight her father had been her only teacher. She 
remembered lessons over a blackboard which her father held in his 
lap—he could write upside down. They didn’t use chalk, you know, 
but those scratchy, grey slate pencils. The old woman always went 
to bed at nine. As soon as she’d slammed her door, Mr. Graves would 
bring the blackboard out from behind the easy chair and he and 
Elizabeth would sit up studying until twelve or one in the morning. 
The old man didn’t know any pedagogic tricks; he taught her what 
he knew. But Elizabeth never got bored. 

She sat on the footstool and watched the letters form themselves 
under his hand—he wore a pair of grey sleeve-guards. The house 
was quiet. Don’t speak, Elizabeth, Mr. Graves would say, Think. 
And she would think and write her answer in big clumsy letters under 
his fine script. Then she would look up at his face. If the answer 
was right, he would nod once and wipe the board with a damp rag; 
if it was wrong he would erase only her answer and she would begin 
all over again. Socrates is a man; therefore—And in 1 A they were 
still at Cat, c-a-t. It was a wonder, Elizabeth said, that anybody 
learned to read in this country. She, at any rate, had never talked 
down to her teachers. 

It was hard to believe that the whole school hadn't stood in awe 
of her. But Elizabeth couldn't remember that she'd amazed any- 
body that first year in P.S. 23. She’d been amazed herself and very 
unhappy. She used to sit stiff on her bench, the way they made you 
sit then, her hands clasped on her desk, and her head lolling forward 
uncontrollably. All through her first term at school she had continued 
her late lessons with her father and she was always terribly sleepy 
and red-eyed. Mrs. Graves had to half carry her to the breakfast 
table every morning. And then there was her size and her dirty nails 
and torn stockings and the way all those young children giggled at 
her when she stood up to read in that ersatz British accent she’d 
learned. During the recreation period she would lean up against a 
wall in the sunlight and doze. Until those brats screamed in her ear: 
Dizzy Lizzy! Talks funny! Got no money! My God! she’d torn into 
them a couple of times. You'd think they'd have learned to leave her 
alone. 

Of course they did after a while. But those first months Mrs. 
Graves was always being sent for. And every time she came she 
would stand chattering to the teacher for half an hour about what a 
problem Elizabeth was and of what good stock she came, while the 
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whole class sat grinning at her. My God, yes! She'd adjusted, as 
they say, and got good grades and skipped classes. But she'd had 
to make the adjustment all by herself. Those two had never helped. 
And by the end of the year, if Mr. Graves came into the living room 
with the blackboard, Elizabeth would run out of the house. 

—Of course, she said, he never bothered to come to school or even 
to ask me what was up. He just kept bringing that damn thing in 
every evening, until he saw it wouldn't work. 

Finally, he'd put the blackboard on the top shelf of the hall closet. 
It was still there. 

But Elizabeth admitted that maybe she'd never given him a 
chance. She moved so fast once she’d got used to things: and she 
saw so little of him. She did her playing in the streets and her 
studying at her friends’ houses. She came home for bed and for 
meals. By the time she was ten she had learned to scream down 
her mother’s arguments between mouthfuls. She moved fast, she 
ate fast, she grew like a weed, got bigger and fatter and more and 
more irascible. People who'd known Elizabeth in high school and 
college said that she’d had a beautiful statuesque figure for a short 
while. She had her first affair at sixteen, joined the Young People’s 
Socialist League, and went rushing about in her leather jacket to 
street-corner meetings and rendezvous. 

Whenever she came home, there was a quarrel. Mrs. Graves was 
continually scandalized and Elizabeth loved to provoke her. Yet, 
as her friends observed, her worst tirades and most outrageous opin- 
ions, although she addressed them to her mother, seemed to be di- 
rected at her father. And she herself said her father’s silence was 
enough to drive you mad. He rarely gave a sign of hearing anything 
she said. The day she announced that she was quitting college—to 
become a worker, she said—Mr. Graves simply got up and left the 
room. Of course, she would have had to leave school sooner or later 
anyway; for the Depression had begun and Mr. Graves was out of 
work. 

For a long time the family lived on Mr. Graves’ savings and they 
had almost gone through them when Elizabeth got the job on the 
Education Project. She very quickly took over the household affairs, 
began to spend more time at home, and was forever driving her 
mother into the kitchen. Late at night she would come home from 
the Socialist Party headquarters with a whole band of comrades, and 
they would sit up till the small hours, discussing politics and sex and 
eating hotdogs and sauerkraut from the Socialist delicatessen. She 
never seemed to get enough of talk and argument. At two o'clock in 
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the morning if one passed under the Graves’ windows, whistling the 
International, the shade would fly up and Elizabeth would beckon 
through the glass. 

Her friends came from good working-class homes, the kind of 
homes that smelled of brown soap and disinfectant and where you 
couldn't sit on a bed or put your feet on the sofa. The most radical 
of them were a little squeamish, a little shocked at first by the dis- 
orderly freedom of the Graves’ living room. But they soon made 
themselves at home—more at home than they'd ever been anywhere 
else. There was nothing you couldn't do there. It was wonderful on 
a summer evening to lie on the big studio couch, eating watermelon 
and spitting the seeds across the room at the smoking stand. It was 
the sort of thing you liked to tell people about. Really modern archi- 
tecture—with no distinction drawn between street and flat. You could 
swear, sing, stamp your cigarettes out on the floor, scream at your 
political opponents, take off your shirt when you were warm. And 
Elizabeth, the hostess, used worse language, laughed louder, burned 
more holes in the couch cover, and argued more ferociously than 
any of her guests. 

—Criminals! There are no criminals. They're sick and they should 
be sent to hospitals and asylums. 

—and the crazy people, Elizabeth? 

—Euthanasia! 

Everyone spoke at once. That wasn’t Socialism. How could she 
say a thing like that? My God! Euthanasia! But Elizabeth screamed 
over all their voices; she called them fools, idiots, sentimentalists, 
liberals. 

—Jesus! somebody said, she’s disinterested. She'd be the first to go. 

Whereupon she flung back her head and roared with laughter. 

All the while the Graves were sleeping in the next room—for Mr. 
Graves had given up late hours long ago. They never complained. 
Although there were nights when the next-door neighbors banged 
on the wall. Most of Elizabeth’s friends had never met her parents, 
and they couldn't quite believe that they existed. How the hell did 
they sleep? 

—Oh, Elizabeth would say, the old woman sleeps like a toad in 
winter and Daddy’s all right. He likes politics. 

And didn’t they mind the mess in the morning? My God, no! It 
was no messier in the morning than it was in the evening. They never 
noticed it. 

Once a week Mrs. Graves put on a dust cap and moved about the 
house with a feather duster in her hand. She went from room to 
room, talking all the time, while her husband sat in his chair reading. 
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She raised her voice as she moved away from him and she often 
forgot to lower it when she came near again. 

—You’re her father—whatever differences there may be between 
us—you're the one who must show her the way to conduct herself. 
All the time she spends with those people! I can’t imagine what they 
do all that time. Lillian laughed when I told her they smoked—young 
people like that—she wouldn't believe it, although she must see it 
with her own eyes. And I find their cigarette leavings in the morning 
and the next thing Elizabeth will be smoking if you don’t— 

Elizabeth had been smoking since she was fourteen. Her cigarette 
fingers were stained down to the second joint. The end of her cig- 
arette got wet and came apart, but she would go on sucking at it. 
She was always picking shreds of tobacco from her lips. 

—And then they're alway quarreling about something. That's no 
way for young ladies and gentlemen to behave—always arguing and 
talking about workers and common people. If they know they’re 
common—I’ve heard them say it, common people—but if they know 
it, why do they talk about them? But however it is, if you were at 
all interested in your own daughter and the company she keeps— 
mind you, I’ve got nothing to say against Lillian, who's a school- 
teacher, or her Dr. Schwartz—he’s a very nice young man—nor about 
most of them—I’m sure Elizabeth knows enough about herself not 
to associate with really common people—but there are some of them. 
But, as I say, if you were really interested— 

One couldn't tell how much Mr. Graves heard of all this. He held 
his book before his face and read quietly through Mrs. Graves’ mon- 
ologues, through Frieda’s whining and sniffling, through the noise 
of steam shovels and concrete mixers in the back lot. Somebody, 
leaning over his shoulder, remarked once that he was reading Zane 
Grey; somebody else caught him with the Principia Mathematica. 
Occasionally he would raise his head and surprise one with some 
knowledgeable remark, something that might lead one to believe that 
he had heard of the Fourth International or even read Das Kapital. 
Elizabeth assured everyone that he’d never got past the Webbs. 

But whatever he heard and whatever he read, it didn’t seem to 
change him much. Lillian said that he’d worn the same suit, or the 
same kind of suit all the ten years that she’d known him. Certainly 
it was almost ten years since he'd crossed the street. In good weather 
he circumnavigated the block, as Elizabeth put it, once in the morning 
and twice after dinner. The rest of his time he spent in the straight- 
backed chair in the living room or in his and Mrs. Graves’ bedroom, 
where he retired not to nap, but to brush his clothes, tighten his 
buttons, polish his shoes. 
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—My God! he’s like an Englishman in the jungle. 

Mr. Graves might be sitting right there in the room when Elizabeth 
said a thing like that. She would even point at him. But she never 
sat in his chair and she never let any of her friends sit there—not even 
when Mr. Graves was in bed. Nor did she ever order him about as 
she did everyone else. 

—He has his orbit, she said once, God knows what he turns about 
but whatever it is, he never gets in anybody's way and I won't have 
anyone getting in his. 

When her mother was away on one of her subway expeditions it 
was Mr. Graves who made Elizabeth’s breakfast, although ordinarily 
Elizabeth took that meal at the drugstore. Elizabeth never failed to 
tell her friends about her father’s breakfasts. 

—Scrambled eggs! she would say, as though her father had in- 
vented the dish, and her eyes would get wet just thinking about it. 

After the quarrel about the Dydee Dolls, Mrs. Graves left and 
stayed away for more than two weeks. It was the longest she'd ever 
been gone. And on the third day of her absence, Frieda disappeared, 
leaving nothing behind her but an old kimono and a ball of yarn. On 
the fifth day Elizabeth turned up at Headquarters, wearing a new 
dress. She looked younger, hardly squinted at all, and kept taking 
off her pince-nez and smiling. 

—It’s a miracle, she said, The two of them! And they've finished 
the goddam swimming pool too. It’s as quiet as the country! 

On Saturday, the eighth day, Elizabeth went out and bought a 
mop and a scrubbing brush. She spent the whole week-end moving 
furniture, taking up rugs, stuffing tremendous heaps of rubbish into 
cardboard cartons. Once, when she came up from behind the couch, 
her face flushed and her throat full of dust, she saw her father at 
work across the room. He had put on his sleeve-guards and one of 
Mrs. Graves’ aprons and he was beating the dust out of the easy chairs. 
She stood for a long while watching him but Mr. Graves was intent 
on his work and didn’t look at her. 

—My God! she told Lillian, Housecleaning! Who knows? If they 
only stay away we may get around to talking to each other. I wouldn't 
risk it just yet. I might bust out bawling and embarrass him. 

—But Liz, aren’t you worried about your mother? Don’t you think 
you ought to let the police know? 

—What! They might find her! For God’s sake! I hope they got 
lost in Flatbush somewhere. I hope the A.S.P.C.A. got them. 

Everybody who came to Elizabeth’s after the housecleaning was 
taken on a tour of inspection. She brought them even into the kitchen, 
which only Lillian, of all her friends, had ever seen before. Lillian 
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used to say that she’d rather not talk about it. But now it was shining 
clean. Elizabeth had painted it green—everything: walls, chairs, 
table, stove, and icebox. There was a new glass coffee-maker on the 
stove, and for the first time since they'd known her, Elizabeth offered 
her friends a hot drink. 

As for Mr. Graves, he sat as usual in his chair, reading his book. 
Elizabeth brought him a cup of coffee and a plate of cookies, which 
she set down on the polished brass of the smoking stand. In one 
corner of the room Elizabeth’s friends noticed a small draughting 
table, with a slide rule, a sheet of blue paper, and two sharp pencils 
on it. It was assumed that this belonged to Mr. Graves. He must 
have been an engineer or something. Nobody had ever bothered to 
find out what he'd been before he lost his job. And now, for some 
reason, nobody dared ask. At eleven o'clock, when Elizabeth showed 
her friends out—she wouldn't hear of their staying any later—Mr. 
Graves was seen to go to the draughting table and to bend over it. 

The friends all found it very funny, very touching. It was the fun- 
niest thing that had ever happened to the Graves. 

—A honeymoon! Lillian said, But Elizabeth is kidding herself. 
She'll be back—and Frieda too. 

Yes, everyone agreed that they would be back. After all, where 
else could they go? 

As the second week passed, Elizabeth herself seemed to grow ap- 
prehensive. She didn’t look as happy as she had the first few days, 
and she spent more time at Headquarters, turning the mimeograph 
machine, collating pamphlet pages, typing out reports. At home 
she often stood in the middle of the floor, turning about, as if she 
were looking for another surface to clean, as though she regretted 
having done everything, gone through everything so quickly. She 
had brought home a stack of back numbers of the Socialist Call for 
her father—she swore she’d make a radical of him yet—and Mr. 
Graves read through them quietly. He never offered to discuss any- 
thing in them with her. And if she began a discussion, her father’s 
style of delivery, his naive irrelevance, would infuriate her. She lost 
patience very quickly and began to scream at him. Mr. Graves lis- 
tened and then covered his face with the paper. As often as not 
Elizabeth would burst into tears and rush out of the house. 

—What’s the matter, Liz? Aren’t you getting along with him after 
all? 

—Oh yes, yes, she said hastily, He hasn’t quite broken down yet, 
if you know what I mean. But you can’t expect a miracle. 

And Elizabeth pulled her lip out gloomily, peeling off a string of 
tobacco or a piece of cigarette paper. 
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—I mean, all those years, walling himself off from the White 
Queen— 

—What the hell! she said, bracing herself, It’s peaceful anyway, 
and we're both up at six-thirty every morning. I’m getting some 
work done. 

Nobody knew what work she meant. Maybe she was helping her 
father. The draughting tabie still stood in the corner. The pencils 
were as sharp as ever. 

—Of course she’s just kidding herself, Lillian said. 

On the sixteenth day after Mrs. Graves’ departure, Elizabeth was 
sitting in the living room, reading the morning paper; Mr. Graves 
had just gone into the kitchen to make breakfast. The doorbell rang. 
Elizabeth dropped the paper, took off her glasses, and stared blindly 
at the door. The bell rang again. Still Elizabeth did not get up. Then 
the knob turned, the door swung in, and, of course, of course, there 
were the two of them. 

Mrs. Graves was wearing a buttonless cardigan with large orange 
and black squares; underneath she had on an embroidered peasant 
blouse, and perched on her high pompadour was a green Robin Hood 
hat. A wisp of hair had caught on the long feather of the hat. Her 
arms were full of paper parcels. She walked in without looking at the 
room, as though she had never been away. 

—Come and help me, Elizabeth, she said, Isn’t it a wonderful co- 
incidence meeting Frieda in the subway? I don’t know how I should 
have got home if I hadn’t—though a very kind gentleman helped me 
down on the other end, I mean, where I took the train, but I don’t 
know how I should have got here— 

Frieda too was carrying parcels. She rested her big chin on the top 
one and looked very contrite and tearful. 

—Oh Elizabeth! she said, they were so meean to me. If I could only 
have had your advice before I left! I’m sure you’d have seen through 
it at once. It did sound like a real position but it wasn’t what they 
said at all. And they were so meean to me. 

Elizabeth got up and stood before her mother but she didn’t lift 
her hands to take the parcels. Mrs. Graves let them all slide to the 
floor, stepped over them, and sat down on the couch. Frieda dropped 
hers on the smoking stand and onto Mr. Graves’ chair beside it. 

Mrs. Graves opened the cardigan and showed them the label. 
Elizabeth would never guess where she had got it—such kind people 
in the world—and all those things in the parcels too—a fox fur piece 
with two foxes’ heads on it—but she hadn’t worn that because of the 
neighbors—and there was a pair of spats Elizabeth could wear in 
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cold weather—many ladies wore them and Mrs. Farms herself wore 
a pair. Oh such a lovely, kind woman! 

Mrs. Graves had discovered the country—simply by getting on a 
bus in Flushing—but she'd come home by railroad. 

—You take the train at Garden City—but isn’t it wonderful that I 
met Frieda—and she’s been away too—and just to meet her like that 
when I was coming from so far away. Although really, it’s not much 
more than a long subway ride—but much pleasanter, in the open air— 
I was really surprised at how bad the subway smells when I came 
back, and there’s a much better class of people on the railroad and 
such lovely scenery. Elizabeth, you might open those things instead 
of just standing there. Oh the lovely chemise she gave me! But 
there’s a very good straw hat for you and there are celluloid cuffs 
for your father. I suppose he has been carrying on as usual. But I 
can’t get over meeting Frieda like that. You're much thinner, Eliza- 
beth, much thinner. 

And Mrs. Graves shook her head disapprovingly. God knows what 
Elizabeth would have said when she’d found her voice! But before 
she could speak she heard a kind of high whinnying moan from the 
kitchen. My God! she had forgotten all about him. She turned and 
ran down the hall. 

—There was a carnival in Garden City with a ferris wheel—I saved 
some peanuts for you, Elizabeth—and such crowds of— 

Mr. Graves was bent over, paralyzed, at the kitchen window. His 
hand was still on the windowshade. His whole, small, thin, old man’s 
body was pointing at something outside. 

—Daddy! Daddy, what is it? 

Elizabeth stopped on the threshold, not daring to approach him. 
Mr. Graves opened his mouth and breathed hard. Slowly he raised 
his arm. 

—What, Daddy? she said. 

—Flood! It’s a flood. We must leave, get help. You must take my 
materials. We must get out. We must get help. 

The high whinnying voice was like a bird’s cry, like a sea gull, 
Elizabeth thought. 

—What are you talking about, Father? 

—The flood, the flood! 

He staggered slightly and made a sound in his throat, as though 
he were drowning. Elizabeth ran to him and helped him into a chair. 
She bent over him, fluttering her hands about his face, smoothing his 
soft white hair. 

—But look! he whispered, Look! 

She turned from him and looked out of the window. She saw 
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nothing but the new swimming pool, which had been filled for the 
first time during the night and which now reflected a cloudless 
morning sky and the grey brick and red fire-escapes of the tenements. 
There was nobody in it or around it. Only some children, still in their 
pyjamas, were pointing down at it from one of the fire-escapes. 

Mr. Graves tried to get up out of the chair and Elizabeth put her 
hands on his shoulders and held him down gently. But no, it was 
nothing, an optical illusion, the swimming pool. It was nothing but 
the swimming pool. He remembered all the noise, didn’t he, when 
they were building it? He wouldn't hear her. He struggled softly, 
his two bony hands barely grasping her fat arms. They had to go, 
they had to leave immediately. No, no it was nothing, nothing at all. 
She heard her voice break. My God! what had he seen! It was 
nothing, nothing. She put her arms around his neck and wept. She 
was only vaguely aware of her mother’s voice in the living room, 
running on about her adventures to Frieda. 

What Mr. Graves had seen was a tremendous sheet of water, an 
enormous lake or an arm of the sea, which lay flat and calm over the 
Bronx, covering it, drowning it. There were no people, no boats, no 
sign of life—except far, far off, on the other shore, between the lake 
and the high wooded hills, there was a little train, moving very 
slowly, with puffs of white smoke coming out of its chimney. 


Love's Decay 
BY GENE FRUMKIN 


Come, we've left our house to others. 
Let it burn, let ashes bury 

Hallway steps and bedroom whispers: 
We are not concerned with shrines. 


Long ago, I gathered clouds 

In a basket, smelled them, tasted. 
They were sweet with seeds of rain 
Yet left shadows in my mouth, 
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Only shadows. There is not one 

Single word your lips can squeeze 
From that bent, dry tube, your voice, 
That can change your kisses’ shadows, 


Give them permanence, as berries 

On the bush: a truth each season 

Will renew. The wind must take them: 
Kisses are the seeds of scarecrows. 


Now, Love, lead me, iron-lipped, 
Through the arms and thighs of women; 
Let me find an easy door. 

Love, my house I've left to others. 


Elegy 


BY WILLIAM STAFFORD 


The responsible sound of the lawnmower 
puts a net under the afternoon; 
closing the refrigerator door 
I hear a voice in the other room 
that starts up color in every cell: 
Presents like this, Father, I got from you, 
and there are hundreds more to tell. 


One night, sound held in cornfield farms 
drowned in August, and melonflower breath 
creeping in stealth-we walked west 
while all the rest of the country slept. 
I hold that memory in both my arms— 
how the families there had starved the dogs; 
in the night they waited to be fed. 
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At the edge of dark there paled a flash— 
a train came on with its soft tread 
that roused itself with light and thundered 
with dragged windows curving down earth’s side 
while the cornstalks whispered. 
All of us hungry creatures watched 
until it was extinguished. 


If only once in all those years 

the right goodbye could have been said! 

I hear you climbing up the snow, 

a brown-clad wanderer on the road 

with the usual crooked stick, 
and on the wrong side of the mountains 
I can hear the latches click. 


Remember in the Southwest going down the canyons? 

We turned off the engine, the tires went hoarse 

picking up sound out of turned away mountains; 

we felt the secret sky lean down. 

Suddenly the car came to with a roar. 
And remember the Christmas wreath on our door— 
when we threw it away and it jumped blue up the fire? 


At sight of angels or anything unusual 

you are to mark the spot with a cross, 

for I have set out to follow you 

and these marked places are expected, 

but in between I can hear no sound. 
The softest push of doors I close 
may jump to slam in a March wind. 





When you left our house that night and went falling 
into that ocean, a message came: silence. 
I pictured you going, spangles and bubbles 
leaving your pockets in a wheel clockwise. 
Sometimes I look out of our door at night. 
When you send messages they come spinning 
back into sound with just leaves rustling. 


Come battering. I listen, am the same, waiting. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF AN ARTIST 
BY HARVEY SWADOS 
The Assistant. By Bernard Malamud. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 


While Jews have had an honorable place on the American literary 
scene since the 19th Century, that place has for the most part been marg- 
inal. It would hardly be unfair to say that while their brothers were busi'y 
engaged in Americanizing themselves and making the giant stride from 
sweatshop and tenement to office and suburb, American Jewish writers 
achieved prominence primarily as either bestseller sentimentalists or genre 
painters of ghetto and immigrant life. They were never able, not even 
after World War I, to conquer the ramparts of high art in the world of 
fiction; there were no Jewish writers to rank with Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner, Hemingway. Really it is only since World War II that the 
American Jew has battered his way (as all writers must batter their way 
in this country) into the front rank of serious American fiction. 

But if this development has been belated, it has been extraordinarily 
rapid too. Already it is impossible to call the roll of outstanding imagin- 
ative novelists and short story writers in this country without including 
the younger Jewish talents who have come to the fore in the last decade. 
This unusual development (I omit mention of the parallel and more pre- 
dictable success of Jewish commercial writers in the movies and tele- 
vision) can be seen as analagous to the sudden emergence of Jewish 
painters concurrently with the great sweep of School of Paris painting of 
the last seventy-five years. From Pissarro to Pascin, Soutine, Modigliani 
and Chagall, it is impossible to imagine what that great creative upsurge 
would have been like without the participation and indeed the imagina- 
tive leadership of the Jewish graphic artists newly freed from centuries 
of proscription of brush and palette. 

So too I venture to suggest that one day it will be impossible to con- 
ceive of what course American literature would have taken in the Fifties 
and Sixties without the active leadership of those American Jewish crea- 
tive figures who turned from their fathers’ conquest of business America 
to the conquest of the demon of Art. One of the foremost among those 
figures will be Bernard Malamud, who has been too long neglected but 
who, after the publication of The Asssistant, can be neglected no longer. 
Mr. Malamud has arrived, and from now on anyone who pretends to 
speak seriously, either here or abroad, of the American literary scene, will 
have to come to grips with his vision of the inner reality of American life. 

We know of Bernard Malamud first as the creator of a number of re- 
markable short stories (in this reader's opinion the most powerful and 
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passionate group of stories to come from the pen of a single writer in the 
last ten years), then as the author of an unusual and highly amusing, but 
not wholly sucecssful, allegorical novel about a baseball hero, The Natu- 
ral. Now Mr. Malamud has returned, in this new novel, to the milieu with 
which he has concerned himself almost exclusively in his short stories: 
the depression slum; and to the central figure: the small Jewish store- 
keeper. 

Morris Bober owns a flyblown grocery in a rundown goyish neighbor- 
hood; he keeps open sixteen hours a day. Behind the store he has a par- 
tition in which he can heat coffee and wait with the Forward for the Poili- 
sheh who comes for her three-cent roll at 6 A.M., for his Italian tenant who 
comes for sandwich meat at seven o'clock, and thereafter for his regulars. 
Above the store he has rooms, just enough space for himself, his nagging 
wife Ida, his disappointed daughter Helen, and the tender memory of his 
dead son Ephraim. Ida bulks hardly larger in her husband’s life than their 
dead son, except when her nagging ambition punctures the thin and vul- 
nerable envelope of his pride. It is Helen who embodies not only the fe- 
male principle, but the striving of the Bobers not merely for a better life 
than the grocery store trap, but for the very best that life has to offer; 
Helen, who at twenty-three has quixotically turned down Nat Pearl be- 
cause she dreams of something better than the middle-class security he 
can offer, who has missed her chance for day-school college, but still hopes 
to get her degree at night while she works for a Manhattan undergarment 
firm by day. It is not the least of Mr. Malamud’s achievements that he 
breathes life into Helen Bober, who, with her yearning for culture and 
refinement, has been an easy figure of fun for so many Jewish highbrow 
writers (and commercial writers too), as a woman endowed with dignity 
and noble aspirations, worthy of our compassion and even our admiration. 

This family, no single member of which is actually in communication 
with any other—they live in poverty-stricken physical proximity but other- 
wise as separated from one another as utter strangers—moves from crisis 
to crisis with the sickening predictability of a roller coaster ride or a man 
going to pot from drink. Morris gets sick; he is robbed and beaten by 
holdupniks; his already dwindling business is slashed past the point of 
bankruptcy with the opening of a modern delicatessen around the corner. 

So far we are in a world which is familiar; if not familiar to us through 
our own life-experiences, then through our readings of earlier Yiddish or 
American Jewish writers who also treated of the desperate situation of the 
immigrant generation at the mercy of economic flux and bewildered by its 
entrapment. True, it has rarely been treated of so well before; Yiddish 
speech rhythms and inflections have seldom been incorporated into 
American prose with such subtle ct{ectivei.ess; but still we remain in an 
area previously canvassed by others and if this were the total of Mr. Mala- 
mud’s explorations we might well wonder at his reasons for recrossing ter- 
ritory already posted and charted. But then a stranger enters the scene, a 
mysterious young Italian. With the entrance of this man, the one for 
whom the book has so rightly been titled, we move with Bernard Mala- 
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mud into a new dimension, and we are lifted into a new realm of vision 
from which the lives of the Bobers take on a vaster and more complex 
symbolic shape. Now we begin to see that this is no mere breast-beating 
tale of poor Jews, although it is always that too. It is a saga of alienation 
and frustration, of man’s yearning for brotherhood and his fear of com- 
munion. 

Frank Alpine (né Alpino) is not a Lochinvar out of the West, but a 
bum out of the West, a homeless orphan who carries about with him only 
some remembered tales of the gentleness of St. Francis of Assisi and 
some recollections of Jewish kindness. These do not prevent him from 
stealing bread and milk from the grocer’s doorstep when he is jobless 
and hungry, nor from shortchanging and rifling the till when later on 
Morris allows him to sleep in the cellar, nor from peering through the 
dumbwaiter shaft at Helen naked in her bath. 

Gradually however Frank takes over in the store, first as an unpaid 
volunteer assistant, then as a paid clerk when business picks up and Mor- 
ris, sick and unable to put in his sixteen hours, is desperately in need of 
what Frank can do for him. Rescued becomes rescuer, and in the course 
of this reversal of roles strange and wonderful and terrible things happen 
to Morris Bober, his daughter, and the assistant. I must refrain from tak- 
ing the story any further because it is among other things a mystery story, 
in precisely the sense that Crime and Punishment and The Brothers Kara- 
mazov are mystery stories. It is one of Mr. Malamud’s great strengths that 
he is a story teller and a believer in plot and I shall add only that the last 
chapter, searing and wrenching as it is, culminates in a final paragraph 
that in its boldness and shocking rightness rivals any other ending I have 
seen in contemporary fiction. 

By now I hope I have made it amply clear that it is my firm opinion 
that The Assistart is one novel in a thousand, and that Bernard Malamud 
is one writer in a thousand. I am afraid that this book—although it is more 
profoundly affirmative than any of the yea-saying bestsellers of this age 
of acquiescence—is going to be criticized for its unrelieved air of gloom 
and doom (which will be, although true enough on the surface, a mis- 
reading of the amazing life of Frank Alpine) and for the same reasons 
may for a time go unread and unsold. This would be a pity, but the pity 
will be on those who deprive themselves of the opportunity for purgation 
and consequently of a deeper insight into the conditions of their own 
lives: for The Assistant will live. 
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AN EXPENSE OF FLESH 


BY CARL HARTMAN 


Love Among the Cannibals. By Wright Morris. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$3.50 


This novel is clearly an integral and important part of the entire body 
of Morris’ work, but the specific nature of its irony differs considerably 
from that of his other books. Whereas what emerged from the ironic per- 
spective of Man and Boy, for example, was a regretfully wistful sense of 
the essential separateness of things, what we get here is a determined effort 
to show us that separateness in its naked and most ugly state, to pound an 
awareness of its existence home once and for all. Whereas The Field of 
Vision may be seen as a restrained if effective comment on and dramatiza- 
tion of our inability to “bear connection,” Love Among the Cannibals is 
very nearly an absolute (though complexly ironic) statement of that failure. 
It is almost as if Morris had got tired of pointing out, in a comparatively 
gentle fashion, the fact that we live by means of a quietly foolish despera- 
tion ultimately destructive in its results, and had decided here to call us 
what we are: cannibals. 

In other words, irony here has become something more than method; 
it has become substance. The fact that the book is successful in its own 
terms, that it is not merely tirade or blatant satire, is a tribute to Morris’ 
very real and mature skill as a novelist. In the hands of almost anyone 
else these materials, used this way, would most likely have backfired; for 
Morris, however, they work in the right direction: out of naked irony— 
satire—emerges a sort of human tragedy I don’t think many other writers 
of our time could have managed. It would be a gross error to dismiss this 
book, as some have done, as being merely a “zippy varn” or a “worldly- 
wise comic novel.” It is both of these things, but it is a's: a great deal more. 

The subject matter of the novel ‘> <'«’ © in the extreme, and a large 
part of the almost vicious effect of thé su: ‘'.' of the ironies involved 
is due to the fact that Morris knows this quite well and is making every 
use of it. The characters are cliché, the situation is cliché, the action is 
cliché, the settings are cliché—and the sober fact, always with us through 
this grim and sometimes very funny comedy, is our awareness of the God- 
awful power of the cliché as motif. The story, which is itself purposefully 
cliché exactly up to the most ambitious dreams of the hard-boiled-slick 
novelist, is told in the first person, by a guy who writes lyrics for a song- 
writer of mediocre talent whose name is Mac. Mac is just bad enough 
(and just good enough) to be successful: he composes nothing really new, 
and this is his greatest asset. Mac has a face of his own, and a personality, 
but these are themselves cliché: 


There have been so many corny movies about jazz pianists I don’t have 
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to tell you about them. That’s how he was. I mean he was like all of them. 
He believed. He even believed in his own stuff. . . . 


This pretty well characterizes Mac, and its tone also serves to characterize 
the narrator, who is cynically aware of the factors involved and who prides 
himself on never creating a new cliché when he can make use of one al- 
ready in existence. The narrator is also basically naive, however, and is 
used here partly as an ironic spoof on the kind of narrator we are familiar 
with in certain kinds of contemporary fiction. The general technique is 
worth notice: it is a satirical use of a method by which many writers get 
around the problem of controlling sentimentality, and its final effect is to 
demonstrate, by a convoluted and inverted means, the real meaning of that 
sentimentality with which we are faced daily—both in the world around us 
(on one level) and through the mass media (on another level). The result is 
devastating, though it is almost impossible to describe outside of the novel 
itself, since it comes from a piling-on of layer after layer of inversion 
through irony. 

There is, however, a means of control present, and this is in part dem- 
onstrated by the following passage, the tone and manner of which lets us 
a little further into the “truth” of things as we are to see them: 


You never know the other side of an army man until you see him in 
mufti. But Mac has no mufti. He stepped out of one uniform into what I'll 
have to call another. If you have sometimes wondered who it is who really 
wears the two-tone ensembles that set the new car styling, Mac is your 
man. ... 


Parenthetically, one might remark that the book is full of this kind of witty 
observation, always true enough in isolation (granting the cynical nature 
of the narrator) but always also given an edge of self-irony in context 
which enables it to stand as more than mere “wit.” At one point early in 
the book, a “chick” whom Mac and the narrator have picked up is singing 
one of their songs at a party. The narrator finds it necessary to get Mac, 
who is playing the piano for her, out of the place, so he makes excuses to 
the people listening. Then: 


... to make this little chick feel good, I made a few remarks about our new 
songbird, and how much her style brought back the old days of Fanny 
Brice. 

Nobody laughed when I said that. They gave us all a big hand. There 
you have the show business in a nutshell. You tell them what they’re going 
to like, they like it, then they all stand and applaud themselves. . . . 


The important thing here is not that this exact vision reflects one of those 
“truisms” one wishes one had coined oneself; the point is that such pas- 
sages work within the novel to supply a means of control—a locus—against 
which we can measure everything else. 
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The narrative as such is hardly important. Mac, of course, has an affair 
with the songbird, and meanwhile the narrator becomes involved in a 
Very Real and Very Passionate affair with a woman who is the super- 
cliché of all Womanly Women. In the end these people go to Mexico, 
where nothing is quite suitable for the romantic affair they intend. The 
songbird causes Mac to marry her, thus breaking up the partnership which 
has produced numerous hit tunes, and the narrator’s True Love runs off 
with a scientist who is studying the ocean (even this improbable cir- 
cumstance is somehow made cliché, and viciously so). We are left with 
the notion that the narrator will eventually be called back again to his 
cannibal love, for such is the nature of these cycles; but there is nothing 
hopeful about that outlook. 

The principal key to this book is found early in it, on page 32; it is a 
song which the narrator sings in order to “test” the songbird: 


“Baby cannibelle, once you try it, 

I'm the dark meat in your diet, 

You eat me while I eat you, 

Since it’s the economical thing to do. . .” 


Whatever hints of mere sexual “obscenity” are to be found in these lyrics, 
which are of the narrator's own composition, are of no import whatever 
in comparison with the far deeper reality they attempt to state: the simple 
proposition that man lives through the consumption of his fellows. This 
consumption unfortunately does not include “connection” in the sense that 
Lawrence or Forster might have intended that word; even the sexual or 
other physical meeting involved at some levels is subordinate to the idea 
that we really prefer “the knuckle to the wedding ring.” Oscar Wilde and 
Monsieur Verdoux would have agreed, though their protestations, having 
to do simply with death, are almost bland beside this one. 

And what human question is to be derived from this terrible parody of 
satire? Actually it is presented to us, neatly, in the title of a hit song which 
Mac and the narrator have composed: “What Next?” Mac’s reply is the 
only one he is capable of (“Man, I'll buy it!”); the narrator offers none. 
But the question is fully present and is significant because it has to do 
with the realities of human motivation and action—however Morris may 
have seemed to distort these by revealing them as cliché. 





THE “AMERICANISM” OF HENRY JAMES: 
QUENTIN ANDERSON AND VAN WYCK BROOKS 


BY WILLIAM T. STAFFORD 


The American Henry James. By Quentin Anderson. Rutgers University 
Press. $6.50. 


Quentin Anderson’s long-awaited The American Henry James is the 
most revolutionary book to be published on the novelist since Van Wyck 
Brooks's The Pilgrimage of Henry James appeared back in 1925. And al- 
though there would appear to be little else in common between Ander- 
son’s thesis that James’s last three completed novels consciously allegorize 
into a “divine trilogy” the metaphysical “system” of the elder Henry 
James, and Brooks's thesis that James’s failure to give proper nourishment 
to his American roots led eventually to artistic disaster—the two books, 
it seems to me, have a significant and illuminating relationship. Both are 
centrally concerned with James’s American roots. Both tie the so-called 
Jamesian morality to these roots. And both attribute the (comparative) 
artistic failure of James’s last novels to the condition of his relationship to 
this American morality. 

According to Brooks, it will be remembered, James became an artistic 
failure because he did not sufficiently understand, cherish, and cultivate 
his innate Americanism. Although James never really understood America 
very well, Brooks contended, part of his writing was first-rate (roughly, 
the international tales of the so-called “middle years,” from about 1875 to 
1890) simply because he there manifested “some of the deepest and most 
characteristic desires of his compatriots.” James caught in these tales of 
the middle period “the nostalgia for the home of his ancestors of the 
American who has been liberated from the bondage of necessity, the ro- 
mantic vision of the Old World that exists in the American heart, the 
drama of the émigré in search of the arts of life.” James was for a while 
successful because he was still imbued with “his own race, even his own 
soil.” But James remained too long in England. He cut himself off from 
the vital sources of his genius. America faded from his mind. As a con- 
sequence, he lost “a firm knowledge of the phenomenal world, a living 
sense of objective reality.” He held firm to “method” but lost all “matter.” 
None of James’s later work “corresponds with life.” He “strayed so far 
from his natural world that the tree of knowledge had withered and died 
in his mind.” Consequently, concludes Brooks, James's later works are 
“the fruits of an irresponsible imagination, of a deranged sense of values, 
of a mind working in the void, uncorrected by a clear consciousness of hu- 
man cause and effect.” 

With less dogmatism Anderson also relates James’s moral vision to his 
American antecedents. More specifically, he relates it to that segment of 
nineteenth-century American thought embodied in the psychological and 
philosophical convictions of the novelist’s father, the elder Henry James. 
(James's reminiscences, maintains Anderson, demonstrate not only his 
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clear understanding of his father’s ideas but a clear “sense of their use- 
fulness as canons of moral judgment.”) In a broader sense, Henry James, 
as a thinker (he says), “is an exquisitely ordered version of the most gen- 
eral manifestations of the culture of his origin.” The critic then proceeds 
to distinguish between those works of the novelist “which are strongly 
colored by the American moral passion” and those which “show hardly a 
trace of it.” And, like Brooks, he appears to consider (if I read him 
rightly) the work of the middle years as James's artistic best—especially 
those works such as The Portrait of a Lady and The Princess Casamissima 
wherein are “displayed ambivalent feelings” about his American heritage. 
James’s last doubt about that heritage appears most explicitly in the last 
novel of the middle years, The Tragic Muse, whose Gabriel Nash, says 
Anderson, “affords the most direct presentation of the doctrine of the 
elder James” we have. After 1890, James “came increasingly under the 
dominion of his father” so that the “failure of the playwriting effort [may 
mean] . . . the failure of an effort to escape the American heritage” just 
as “the full surrender to his father in the last three completed novels 
[may mean] . . . a defeat, from the point of view of both biography and 
criticism.”* 

To be sure, the differences between the two books are as important as 
the similarities—and the differences are great. In the first place, the two 
books could hardly reflect more divergent critical temperaments. The 
Pilgrimage of Henry James is “chatty” in tone, free-handed in its use of 
material, “intuitive” (to use Brooks’s own later term) in its method of 
developing its thesis. It leaves itself open to charges of chauvinism. It is 
a “psychological study” in the very worst literary sense of that term. And 
it is so emotionally charged with the determination of its author to prove 
his case that it importantly contributed (according to Brooks himself in 
his recent Days of the Phoenix) to a serious nervous breakdown. Finally, 
it is an extremely readable book that clearly reflects the literary values of 
an author who frankly prefers that literature embody extra-literary worth. 

The American Henry James, on the other hand, is a scholar’s book. Its 
allusions are learned, its style often turgid, and its footnotes prolific. 
Moreover, it is both pedantically cautious and extravagantly ambitious. 
For example, it claims for its central thesis only that it “be regarded as a 


*Although Anderson struggles manfully to avoid any commitments re- 
garding how his thesis affects the artistic worth of James's fiction, the pas- 
sage just quoted (as well as the ones following below) clearly indicates a 
conviction regarding the comparative inferiority of the later work. For 
example, what he calls the “emblematic incoherence of The Portrait of a 
Lady” he describes as “a piece of good fortune for letters. It is evidence,” 
he continues, “that the ‘ideas’ [of his father] which haunted James early 
and late could on occasion give way before ‘news of life’ so haunting and 
compelling that his need for order had, temporarily, to take second place.” 
And I understand his reference to be to the late novels when he says (.with- 
out there developing the idea) that “the framework James employed” 
could at times “disastrously . . . affect his work.” 
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preliminary essay”; but it also asks if its thesis “does not have the power 
to dissolve” nothing less than “what has seemed anomalous in James, . . . 
the conclusion to The Portrait of a Lady, the virtues attributed to Adam 
Verver, the over-intricate appearance of the later prose, James's insistence 
on the moral authority of Milly Theale.” Still, it is an open-minded book 
that makes no claim to interpretive finality. Anderson knows his sub- 
ject and much of its scholarship. He sees clearly that “no evidence of re- 
lationship between analogical systems is ever, in the scientific sense, con- 
clusive.” And he gives a fair hearing to at least some of the evidence that 
contradicts his point of view. 

But these differences of temperament and approach are, of course, 
not the most significant ones, pronounced though they are. The signifi- 
cant difference, paradoxically, resides in a similarity. That is to say, for 
Brooks, James's moral vision, and thus his art, lost its vitality when he 
strayed too long from the American sources which gave it sustenance; for 
Anderson, those same American sources proved equally disastrous when, 
restricted as they were into the metaphysical and ethical system of the 
elder James, they became for the novelist too exclusively the only source 
for moral nourishment. That which Brooks contends Henry James could 
not do without Anderson contends James could not exclusively get along 
with. 


Although I consider these parallels with Brooks important, they are 
not, I can clearly see, that which will engage the attention of most readers 
of The American Henry James. Nor will most readers, I think, and this is 
unfortunate, be primarily concerned with Anderson’s establishment of the 
relationships between James and “the most general | my italics] manifes- 
tations of the culture of his origin.” What will engage most of them will 
be Anderson’s account of the specific relationship between James's fiction 
and his father’s ideas. Anderson has been tantalizing Jamesians with 
pieces of this notion for over a decade—in the Kenyon Review (1946), in 
the now defunct Scrutiny (1947), and in his Introduction to the Rinehart 
edition of James’s short stories (1950). We now have his full and inte- 
grated evidence. 

Let me say first that he makes a persuasive case. He does not, in my 
opinion, make a convincing one. Anderson’s contention in regard to this 
relationship is simply this: that Henry James the novelist, both early and 
late, was “unashamedly and directly” a moralist; that the form that mor- 
ality took was precisely that of the ante-bellum American transcenden- 
talists as limited and prescribed and formalized into the Swedenborgian 
schema of the father; that the most direct presentation of “father’s ideas” 
appears in the person of Gabriel Nash of The Tragic Muse, who is a direct 
prototype of the elder Henry James; and that James’s last three completed 
novels, The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl, 
are in intent a divine trilogy allegorically embodying “the clearest, simplest, 
and most carefully articulated representations of his father’s ideas to be 
found in the whole range of James’s work.” 

Anderson produces no external evidence to support his thesis. He him- 
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self points out that “we cannot be sure that . . . |Henry James] had read 
any more of his father’s work than is to be found in William’s Introduction 
to the Literary Remains and the ‘Autobiographic Fragment’ they contain.” 
And he utilizes entirely speculative evidence from the reminiscences and 
analogical evidence from the fiction to controvert the following literal 
disavowal of an understanding of his father’s system which James made 
(in a letter to William) in 1885: 


It comes over me as I read them [The Literary Remains| . . . how in- 
tensely original and personal his whole system was, and how indispens- 
able it is that those who go in for religion should take some heed of it. I 
can’t enter into it (much) myself—I can’t be so theological nor grant his 
extraordinary premises, nor throw myself into conceptions of heavens and 
hells, nor be sure that the keynote of nature is humanity, etc. But I can 
greatly enjoy the spirit, the feeling, and the manner of the whole (full as 
this last is of things that displease me too), and feel really that poor 
Father, struggling so alone all his life, and so destitute of every wordly or 
literary ambition, was yet a great writer. 


Anderson can nonetheless thus summarize what he calls “the emblematic 
themes” of the three late novels: 


The Ambassadors has for its subject the failure of the law, and its cor- 
respondent “church” is New England's, here standing for the elder James's 
“Jewish” church. The Wings of the Dove treats the redemption of an in- 
dividual by an exemplary savior, Milly Theale; the correspondent church 


is “Christian.” The Golden Bowl’s subject is the regeneration of man- 
kind, and its correspondent church is that of the New Jerusalem an- 
nounced by Swedenborg. 


But objections of an entirely different kind can also be made to this as- 
pect of Anderson’s thesis. It demands, for example, that an important dis- 
tinction be made between what Anderson calls James’s “open novels”— 
The Bostonians, The Reverberator, The Europeans, Washington Square, 
What Maisie Knew, The Awkward Age—novels which depend, says the 
critic, “on a spectrum of moral judgments and presumptions about the 
social scene which the reader possesses before he begins to read,” and the 
“closed novels,” roughly, the so-called international ones, “which are 
strongly colored by the American moral passion” but in which James 
“takes the full burden of vision on himself,” that is to say, novels in which 
the reader is “forced to acknowledge that values are recreated in indi- 
vidual consciousness at every moment.” This distinction as such I do not 
object to. What I do object to is the contention that its necessary and pro- 
jected corollary results eventually in the consciously contrived application 
of his father’s scheme to the fabric of much of James’s major fiction. In 
the first place, moral vision is hardly something one shuts off and on at 
will, releasing it for a given novel or tale but holding it back and thus out 
of another. Secondly, such a decisive distinction would likely, in the 
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Henry James I know, have some corroboration in the selection, at least in 
the arrangement, of what went into the New York Edition. But both of 
Anderson's “types” appear in that edition, and in an indiscriminate ar-, 
rangement, so far as I can tell. 

If, moreover, Anderson’s thesis were correct, especially regarding the 
last three novels, what possible purpose would be served by James's in- 
tentionally obscuring his thematic scheme? Why, in the otherwise so lucid 
Prefaces, would he breathe not a word of so ambitious an intent? Accord- 
ing to Anderson, “James clearly teases”; he “makes game of our blindness 
—he wanted to be found out.” But, as the critic himself admits, “James 
provides no external evidence to support this contention.” Moreover, An- 
derson continues, “without detailed support drawn from the elder James, 
one can hardly follow the pattern of the novelist’s use of his [father’s] 
emblems.” Despite the numerous incidents wherein Anderson demon- 
strates how the same image is used in the same way by father and son, 
how the two view in almost precisely the same manner such disparate 
convictions as, say, the function of woman or the role of Europe—I can- 
not swallow for a minute, without some convincing external corroboration, 
the contention that James consciously made a thorough understanding of 
his father’s philosophy the necessary prerequisite to the full understanding 
of his last three novels. And this is exactly where a logical extension of 
Anderson’s thesis leaves us, as the whole fact of his book and the special- 
ized research it embodies demonstrates. 

Surely there is in the novelist much of the moral suasion, even some of 
the same ethical ideas, of the father. Surely, too, the wit, the good humor, 
and the eloquence of the elder James are reflected in the writings of the 
younger James, although Anderson gives practically no attention to the 
tone and style of the Swedenborgian. But I cannot see Henry James the 
novelist systematically using (as Dante used Aquinas and Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, to cite Anderson’s own analogy) any theological scheme in a way so 
special and crucial as that advocated in this book. 

All of this is not to say that The American Henry James is not a valu- 
able and illuminating work. On the contrary, with the exception of the 
“divine novel” contention® (and not even all of that), I consider it one 
of the most important books on Henry James yet written. Anderson's al- 
ready-mentioned distinction between open and closed novels, for example, 
leads into the most lucid and revealing examination yet made of what is 
distinctive in the Jamesian international situation through its embodiment 
of the tension between James’s American and European “selves.” The 


*And such occasional exegetical excesses as his statement that the name 
Amerigo (in The Golden Bowl) “figures inclusiveness, since [my italics] 
it begins with Alpha and ends with Omega” and its gloss: Revelation 
1:8,11, and the following passage from his father’s Logic: “ ‘And when 
we shall see Nature’s order and harmony, we shall assuredly see her re- 
flecting in every glorified lineament and feature, the Lord, or that Divine 
Natural man who is the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending 
of creation, who is, and who was, and who is to come, the All powerful.” 
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same distinction leads into a brilliant and original analysis of The Bos- 
tonians. Moreover, I can appreciate that part of his exegesis of the three 
last novels which demonstrates how “all three involve an attempt on the 
part of an American or Americans to rescue someone in Europe from 
moral catastrophe” and how a progression of sorts is represented by the 
fact that “Strether is unsuccessful; Milly . . . successful with Densher 
alone; [and] Maggie and her father . . . triumphant.” Anderson’s exam- 
ination of what he insists upon calling James’s “emblems”—the bowl, the 
house of life, the portrait, rivers, the sea, and especially the turning screw 
in The Golden Bowl—has great intrinsic value exclusive of the particular 
end they serve for the critic. And some aspects of his research can be 
described as nothing less than prodigious. Jamesians will ponder from 
many angles the brief but startling passage Anderson comes up with from 
Scott’s The Heart of Midlothian which, in a general context of “vessels,” 
contains also the words “an ambassador” and “the wings of a dove.” If 
being grateful for these insights, both named and unnamed—indeed, put- 
ting upon them the very highest critical value—all while rejecting his cen- 
tral contention, is a case of having my cake and eating it too, I can only 
openly admit my guilt. 

I can, on the other hand, not only travel the full distance but name the 
journey eminently successful when Anderson says that a primary intention 
of his book “is an attempt to place James as « moralist, a moralist of a partic- 
ular sort, who emerged from a particular scene.” For herein clearly lies the 
book’s major distinction. We by no means have to accept every aspect of 
Anderson’s father thesis to see that The American Henry Jame; is the most 
coherent study we yet have of James’s moral thought. And to have doc- 
umented its development so fully from what Anderson rightly calls “the 
impulse of Emerson’s generation to practice a Carthusian individualism” 
is a critical achievement of no small order. 

But we must return to the parallel with Van Wyck Brooks to see what 
I consider the general significance of this book as opposed to its specific 
intrinsic worth. Like most admirers of the novelist, I consider The Pil- 
grimage of Henry James wrong-headed in almost every way a book can be 
wrong-headed. It nonetheless served a crucial and perhaps necessary 
catalytic function in the development of modern criticism about Henry 
James; for it was objections to Brooks’s method that first opened the door 
and consequently the critical approaches of such later Jamesian critics as 
Edmund Wilson, Edna Kenton, Matthew Josephson, and Leon Edel. I 
consider The American Henry James a much better book in almost every 
respect. It has nonetheless already initiated a critical debate no less vital 
than that following the publication of Brooks’s work. The resulting contro- 
versy, I predict, will eventuate into a documented understanding of 
James’s moral nature as thorough as our present: understanding of his 
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